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State of the Seven Asiatic Churches. 


Few retrospections are attended 
with more melancholy associations 
than the fate of those Eastern Church- 
es which first received the light of 
the Gospel. Through the inscruta- 
ble designs of Providence they were 
permitted to walk but a.little while 
in the truth—they flourished for a 
time, and then disappeared. 
| Itis gratifying, however, to know, 
that it was not by a voluntary apos- 
tacy that the churches which were 
planted and watered by the Apos- 
tle’s hands, were extinguished.— 
They were overrun by invaders of 
an intolerant faith, and the koran 
twas forced on them at the point of 
the sword. Martyrdom, apostacy, 
and dispersion, soon thinned the 
numbers of the faithful, and the few 
vho remained were glad to purchase 
their individual safety, by concealing 
their religion from their oppressors. 
| Yet day is breaking again on Pa- 
listine and the churches of the East. 
he tide of light which rolled from 
udea to the West, is returning again 
mo its source ; the Holy Land is re- 
eiving the Gospel from the Western 
Isles. That the former scene of our 
paviour’s labours should be indebted 
mo foreign countries for the History 
bf Redemption, is a striking example 
of the mutations to which every 
hing below is liable, aad powerfully 
ustructs those churches which vet 

walk in the light, to “ give diligence 
m VOL. No. 10. 37 




















to make their calling and election 
sure.” 

The Seven Churches of Asia ad- 
dressed by St. John, in the second 
and third chapters of the Revelations, 
gave early symptons of a declension 
from the purity of the primitive faith, 
and their punishment was most ex- 
emplary. It may be some satisfac- 
tion to the christian reader to know 
what is the present state of those 
churches, whose angels, messengers, 
or bishops, were each of them hon- 
oured with a special message from 
the spirit,” by the mouth of an 
Apostle; and what are their pros- 
pects. ‘ The latest account we have 
of the state of the seven Asiatic 
Churches,’ says Dr. Clarke, ‘ is 
in a letter from’ the Rev. David 
Lindsay, chaplain to the British 
embassy at Constantinople, to a 
member of the Brilish and Foreign 
Bible Society, by which society Mr. 
Lindsay had been solicited to distri- 
bute some copies of the New Testa- 
ment, in modern Greek, among 
the Christians in Asia Minor. The 
following is his communication, dat- 
ed— 

Constantinople, Jan. 10, 1816. 

“ When I last wrote to you, I was 
on the point of setting out on a short 
excursion into Asia Minor. Travel- 
ling hastily, as I was constrained to 
do, from the circumstances of my si+ 
tuation, the information I could pro- 
cure was necessarily superficial and 
unsatisfactory. As, however, I dis- 
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tributed the few books of the society 
which I was able to carry with me, 
I think it necessary to give some ac- 
count of the course I took :— 

“1. The regular intercourse of 
England with Smyrna, will enable 
you to procure as accurate intelli 
gence of its present state as any I can 
pretend to offer. From the conver- 
sations I had with the Greek bishop 
and his clergy, as well as various 
well-informed individuals, I am led 
to suppose, that if the population of 
Smyrna be estimated at one hundred 
and forty thousand mbabitants, 
there are from fifieen to lwenty thou 
sand Greeks, six thousand Armeni- 
ans, five thousand Catholics, one 
hundred and forty Protestants, and 
eleven th usand Jews. 

“2. After Smyrna the first place 
I visited was Ephesus, or rather (as 
the site is not quite the same) Alasa- 
lick, which consists of about fifteea 
poor cottages. I found there but 
three Christians, two brothers who 
keep a small shop, and a gardener. 
They are all three Greeks, and their 
ignorance is lamentable indeed. In 
that place, which was blessed so 
long with an apostle’s labours, and 
those of his zealous assistants, are 
Christians who have not so much as 
heard of that apostle ; or seem only 
to recognize the name of Paul as one 
in the calender of their saints. One 
of them [ found able to read a little ; 
and left with him the New Testament, 
in ancient and modern Greek, which 
he expressed a strong desire to read, 
and promised me he would not only 
study it himself, but lend it to his 
friends in the neighbouring villages. 

“3. My next object was too see 
Laodicea: in the road to this is 
Guzel-hisar, a large town, with one 
church, and about seven hundred 
Christians. In conversing with the 
priests here, I found them so little 
acquainted with the Bible, or even 
the New Testament, in an entire 

form, that they had no distinct 


knowledge of the books it contained, 
beyond the four gospels ; but men- 
tioned them indiscriminately, with 
various idle legends and lives oj 
saints. I have sent thither three 
copies of the modern Greek Testa- 
ment since my return About three 
miles from Laodicea is Denizli, 
which has been styled (but Iam in- 
clined to think erroneously) the An- 
cient Colosse ; it is a considerable 
town, with about four hundred 
Christians, Greeks and Armenians, 
each of whom has a church. [I re- 
gret, however, to say, that here also 
the most extravagant tales of mira- 
cles, and fabulous accounts of ange!s, 
saints, and relics, had so usurped the 
place of the Scriptures, as to render 
it very difficult to separate, in thei 
minds, Divine truths from human 
inventions. I felt that here that un- 
happy time was come when men 
should ‘turn away their ears from 
the truth, and be turned unto fables.’ 
I had with me some copies of the 
gospels in ancient Greek, which | 
distributed here, as in some other 
places through which I had passed. 
Eski-hisar, close to which are the re- 
mains of ancient Laodicea, contains 
about fifty poor inhabitants, in which 
number are but two Christians, whe 
live together in a small mill: unhap- 
pily, neither could read at all; the 
copy, therefore, of the New Testa- 
ment, which I intended for this 
church, I left with that of Denizli, 
the offspring and poor remains ot 
Laodicea, and Colosse. The pray- 
ers of the Mosque are the only pray- 
ers which are heard near the ruins 
of Laodicea, on which the threat | 
seems to have been fully executed, 
in its utter rejection as a church. 

“ 4, [left it for Philadelphia, now 
Alah-shehr. It was gratifying to 
find at last some surviving fruits oi 
early zeal ; and here, at least, what- 
ever may be the loss of the spiril of 
Christianity, there is still the form 
of a Christian Church ; this has 
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been kept from the hour of tempta- 
tion, which came upon all the Chris- 
tian world. ‘There are here about 
one thousand Christians, chiefly 
Greeks, who, for the most part, 
speak only Turkish; there are twen- 
ty-five places of public worship, five 
of which are large regular churches ; 
tothese there is a resident bishop, 
with twenty inferior clergy.— A copy 
of the modern Greek Testament was 
received by the bishop with great 
thankfulness. 

“<] quitted Alah-shehr, deeply 
disappointed at the statement I re- 
ceived there of the church of Sardis. 
[ trusted that in its utmost trials, it 
would not have been suffered to per- 
ish utterly ; and I heard, with sur- 

rise, that not a vestige of it remain- 
ed. With what satisfaction then 
did I find, on the plains of Sardis, 
a small church establishment : the 
few Christians who dwell around 
modern Sart were anxious to settle 
there, and erect a church, as they 
were in the habit of meeting at each 
other’s houses for the exercise of re- 
ligion. From this design they were 
prohibited by Kar “Osman Oglu, 
the Turkish governor of the district ; 
and, in cosequence, about five years 
ago, they built a church upon the 
plain, within view of ancient Sardis ; 
and there they maintain a priest. 
The place has gradually risen into a 
little village, now called Tatar-keny ; 
thither the few Christians of Sart, 
who amount to seven, and those in 
its immediate vicinity, resort for pub- 
lic worship. and form together a 
congregation of about forty. There 
appears then still a remnant, ‘a few 
names even in Sardis,’ which have 
been preserved. I cannot repeat the 
expressions of gratitude with which 
they received a copy of the New 
Testament, in a language with which 
they were familiar. Several crowd- 


ed about the priest to hear it on the 
spot, and I left them thus engaged 
“6. Ak-hisar, the ancient Thya- 


lira, is said to contain about thirty 
thousand inhabitants, of whom three 
thousand are Christians, all Greeks, 
except about tivo hundred Armeni- 
ans. ‘There is, however, but one 
Greek church, and one Armenian. 
The superior of the Greek church, 
to whom I presented the Romaic 
Testament, esteemed it so greata 
treasure, that he earnestly pressed 
me, if possible, to spare another, 
that one might be secured to the 
church, and free from accidents, 
while the other went round among 
the people for their private reading. 
I have, therefore, siace my return 
hither, sent him four copies. 

“7. Thechurch of Pergamos, in 
respect to numbers, may be said to 
flourish stillin Bergamo. The town 
is less than Ak-hisar, but the number 
of Christians is about as great, the 
proportion of Armenians to Greeks 
nearly the same, and each nation 
also has one church. The bishop of 
the district, who occasionally resides 
there, was at that time absent ; and 
| experienced, with deep regret, 
that the resident clergy were totally 
incapable of estimating the gift I in- 
tended them; I therefore delivered 
the ‘Testament to the lay vicar of 
the bishop, at his urgent request, he 
having assured me that the bishop 
would highly prize so valuable an 
acquisition tothe church. He seem- 
ed much pleased that the benighted 
state of his nation had excited the 
attention of strangers. 

“Thus, Sir, I have left, at least 
one copy of the unadulterated word 
of God, at each of the seven Asiatic 
churches of the Apocalypse; and I 
trust they are not utterly thrown 
away : but, whoever may plant, it is 
God only who can give the increase ; 
and from His goodness we gray hope 
they will, in due time, bring forth 
fruit, ‘some thirty, some sixty, and 
some an hundred fold !’ 

“ Henry Linpsay.” 
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To the editors of the Churchman’s Magazine. 


I reap with not a little pleasure a 
piece in the first number of your Ma- 
gazine “on the ascendancy of the 
clergy in society.” The pious and 
lively -train of eloquence which per- 
vades the piece must approve itself 
to every reader of taste, whatever 
judgement he may form on the point 
at issue; and the remarks incident- 
ally made on the purity of heart and 
devotedness to the cause of religion, 
which ought to characterize the am- 
bassador of Christ, are worthy of 
being perused by every one who 
serves at the altar. 

While the clergy confine them- 
selves to the peculiar duties of their 
profession, their influence in society 
can be productive of no consequen- 
ces which ought to alarm the good, 
or lead them to desire its reduction. 
If they have the spirit of their office, 
they will not be ambitious of any 
other fame than such as has been 
adjudged to them who turn many to 
righteousness —a fame so humble in 
the world’s esteem, and so amply 
sufficient to satisfy every competitor, 
that there need be no jealousy of 
success. They are supposed to 
weigh * in the balance of the sanc- 
tuary” the light things of the pre- 
sent world, with the “ far more ex- 

ceeding and eternal weight of glory ;” 
and seeing with clearer eyes than 
other men the mighty difference, to 
pass by the rewards of earthly ambi- 
tion, and to strive fer an incorrupt- 
ible crown. It surely can neither 
be unsafe nor inmpolitic, to entrust a 
large share of moral influence to men, 
whose vocation it is to instruct man- 
kind by example as well as by precept, 
in piety and virtue, and who cannot 
materially deviate from their line of 
holy duty, without feeling the pub- 
lic confidence on which their influ- 
ence is built, glide away from their 
possession. ‘The jealousy of repub- 
licanism in this country has provided, 
and more than provided, against 
the ascendency of clerical influence 
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in political affairs ; and nothing but 
an ignorance of the good effects of 
their example and instruction on the 
people, or a wicked desire to see the 
restraints of religion dissolved, could 
prompt the wish to see what little 
power they already have, reduced 
still lower. The stories of priest- 
craft and clerical intrigue, which 
have been industriously propagated 
ever since the days of Voltaire, | 
verily Uelieve are the silliest that 
were ever invented to delude an ig- 
norant populace, and array them 
against their spiritual guides, to 
whom they are more indebted for 
the comforts of good order and do- 
mestic ease, than to any body of 
men under heaven. Men do not 
violate their most solemn obligations 
without an adequate motive. If 
amiition has been the ruling princi- 
ple with those who have taken upon 
them the vows of the priesthood never 
has there been disappointment more 
complete In our own country, 
where the teachers of religion are 
abandoned by the state to the volun- 
tary donations of the people for a sub- 
sistence, the vows of ordination are 
almost equivalent to vows of poverty. 
A decent competency is all that the 
most favoured minister can hope to 
enjoy, and far more than is actually 
enjoyed by the great portion of the 
clerical body in America. It cannot 
be riches then, which attracts the 
young aspirant to the priesthood,— 
for of riches she has none to bestow. 

His choice has been equally un- 
fortunate, if he has been swayed by a 
love of power. Our political institu- 
tions have taken all power aut of the 
hands of the clergy, but such as 
springs from weight of character— 
that moral influence, which is won 
over the hearts of the people by 
faithful and disinterested zeal in their 
service. Power like this can never 
become an object of dread, except 
to those who are at war with the 
best interests of mankind -who would 
demolish the sanctuary only that thes 
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might attack with more certain suc- 
cess, the institutions of civil order, 
in pursuing their designs of regenera- 
ting the world. Can any one wish 
to see the little influence of this 
kind which is still retained by the 
clergy, reduced still lower ? Would 
the arm of government, or the bands 
of social order, be strengthened by 
such a diminution? the experience 
of the world is against the supposi- 
tion. ~- The best state of society is 
that, in which the fear of God and 
the sanctity of religion are the most 
deeply and universally impressed 
on the minds of the population 
—where oaths are respected, and 
the rule prevails of doing to others 
as we would men should do unto 
us: and this state cannot long sur- 
vive the extinction of clerical in- 
fluence. Laws may extort an un- 
willing obedience from the fears of 
subjects ; but it is the moral and re- 
ligious culture in which the clergy 
have so great a share, that produces 
a milling homage to those “ who 
have the rule over them.” 

Thus far I can cheerfully go along 
with your correspondent ; and in 
what remains I see so much to ap- 
prove, that I know not whether I 
ought to call any part of it in ques 
tion. Were I disposed however to 
criticise any of the writer’s sentiments, 
it would be the application of St. 
Paul’s declarations concerning mar- 
riage; for I cannot believe they 
were intended to recommend celib- 
acy in general, St. Paul was writing 
to a people encompassed by the 
terrors of religious persecution, and 
he fashioned his instructions to the 
peculiar circumstances of the times. 
‘IT suppose therefore that it is good 
for the present distress ; 1 say that 
it is good for a man soto be.” In 
the first ages of the church “ when 
the people of God had no certain 
dwelling place; when they were 
lying at the mercy of their enemies, 
without any protection from the 
state; the state itself often among 
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the persecutors ; he who had a fam- 
ily to care for would find himself in 
very embarrassed circumstances, as 
it would be much more convenient 
to provide for his own personal safe- 
ty, than to have the care of a wife 
and children. On this account, it 
was much better for unmarried per- 
sons to continue, for the present, in 
their celibacy.” (Clarke.) 

Nor does it appear that even this 
advice was addressed any more to 
the clergy, than to the whole christ- 
ian population at Corinth, nor indeed 
that it had any reference whatever to 
the former, who might be safely left 
to their own discretion how to act in 
those times of peril. His advice had 
been consulted on a question of ex- 
pediency by the members of the Co- 
rinthian church: and he gave it, 
with an eye to the distresses in which 
persecution had involved them.— 
“« Art thou bound unto a wife? seek 
not to be loosed.” This would be 
such a breach ofa sacred contract as 
no apprehensions of evil can justify. 
“Those whom God hath joined to- 
gether, let no man put asunder.” 
*‘ Nevertheless, such shall have trou- 
ble in the flesh.””»—“ Art thou loosed 
from a wife? seek not a wife.” It 
is not good for the present distress, 
that you should be encumbered with 
family anxieties, for many of you 
will be called to answer for your reli- 
gion at the stake, and the fewer world- 
ly ties you have the better.—This 1 
humbly conceive to be the amount of 
that apostolic advice, which in later 
ages was supposed to encourage 
clerical celibacy. That it was in- 
tended to be in force no longer than 
while the distresses of the church 
continued, is sufficiently apparent ; 
and it is equally: obvious, that the 
clergy were no farther interested in 
it, than their circumstances accorded 
with those of the laity. 

The cause of celibacy may be 
safely left to the feelings and discre- 
tion of each individual, and in no 
circumstances of the church can it 
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become a proper subject of ecclesias- 
tical legislation. ‘They who have 
the rule over the churches may re- 
commend, but they cannot decree, 
without binding those whom God 
hath made free. The tyranny of 
Rome consisted in forbidding their 
clergy to marry ; and the immoral 
influence of this unnatural law was 
m proportion to its oppressive char- 
acter. <A state of celibacy was vol- 
untarily assumed by many of the 
sacerdotal order for nearly a century 
before it was enjoined by any coun- 
cil, through a fanatical persuasion 
‘that they who took wives were of 
all others the most subject to the in- 
fluence of malignant demons.” The 
advantages presented by the custom 
for extending the influence of the ec- 
clesiastical body, were soon perceiv- 
ed; and that which before had been 
only a partial custom, was quickly 
passed into a law. A large and in- 
fluential body of men was thus de- 
tached from the people, and placed 
at the disposal of their superiours 
ambitious of power, who found, or 
created in the lower clerical orders, 
a blind attachment, which greatly 
facilitated their wishes. While the 
clergy were connected by family 
ties and common interests to the lai- 
ty, they were disqualified from be- 
coming the instruments of Papal ag- 
orandize ment ; but the decree of 
celibacy dissolved this bond of union, 
and erected them inio a separate 
body. From being the consecrated 
guides and guardians of the people, 
they became their oppressors ;_be- 
cause the sympathies which attached 
Fae to society before, were dissolv- 
ed. 

I do not understand the writer of 
the essay to recommend celibacy to 
the clergy in general, as a means of 
extending their influence; but to 


such only as are qualified by divine 
grace to overcome the world by a 
victory more complete, and to soar 
toaheight of purity and devotion, 
which is denied to the majority of 
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their race. For these, celibacy is 
the proper element ; and the weight 
of domestic cares would only deaden 
their aspirations, till they ceased to 
rise above the common level of chris- 
tian attainments : or, what has some. 
times been observed to occur, they 
devolve tiie load of family duties on 
their partners, and live with almost 
the independence of single men.— 
* He that hath wife and children,” 
says Lord Bacon, * hath given héate: 
ges to fortune ; for they are imped- 


iments lo greai enlerprises, either of 


virlue or mischief” Whoever has 
read the Memoirs of the late illustri- 
ous Martin, must be convinced, that 
had he not extinguished by an hero- 
ic effort his early attachment in Eng- 
land, the apostles of the lying proph- 
et in Persia, would have remained 
without a witness to the truth as it is 
in Jesus—the Phoenix would not 
have built her nest there* It is 
true that a spirit like his would soar 
and shine, however encumbered 
with earthly cares; but had his af- 
fections confined him to England, 
the bliss he was fitted to enjoy in do- 
mestic life would have paralized, in 
some degree, the native energy of 
his character ; and we should have 
seen Martin, presiding with watchful 
and exemplary piety over his flock, 
instead of Martin, in the heart of a 
Mahometan empire, contending with 
a whole seminary of Moollahs in 
in their own language, for the faith 
of Christ, with his own Persian 
translation of the scriptures in his 
hand. His was one of those * souls 
made of fire,” which could disengage 
itself from the incumbrances_ which 
weigh so heavily on feebler intel- 
lects, and towering by a steep and 
rapid flight, enthrone itself on an 
eminence, denied to most since the 
d-ys of him of Tarsus. But it 
would be too much to expect that all 
? 
* See the beautiful letter of Mr. Brown 
of Calcutta, to Martin, on his leaving 
Hindoostan for Persia. 
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ean imitate him in heroic self-denial, 
and in that unquenchable energy of 
spirit, which gave him such easy and 
rapid triumphs over the obstructions 
presented by an enfeebled and fallen 
‘nature. Such 


+——souls, ‘ tis true. but peep out once an age.”’ 


The rest must be contended with the 
humbler lot of toiling on through 
life in the beaten track of mankind. 
They must talk and act like other 
men—they must marry and be giv- 
en in marriage, and consequently 
bear the burthens which spirits of 
more elastic temper have not the 
patience to endure. 

A single state is proper only for 
minds of uncommon activity devoted 
to some great and engro-sing pur- 
suit, in which all their powers and 
wishes are centered ; and to such, 
marriage brings no access of happi- 
ness. Were they to enter the con- 
nubial state with that absorption of 
feeling which characterizes the com- 
mon herd of mortals, they would 
cease to be what they are—souls of 
heroic and ardent enterprise. The 
bands of Hymen would prove chains 
to fetter their aspirings, or they 
would cast them off, that they might 
be at liberty to cherish and prosecute 
the schemes for which they feel they 
were born. Had Wesley been early 
united to the object of his affections, 
he would have proved a most un- 
comfortable husband, as he after- 
wards became in reality, or he 
would have forgotten amidst the 
charms of domestic endearment, the 
destiny he was born to fulfil in the 
civilized world. The founder of 
Methodism would have disappeared 
in the popular, eccentric parish 
priest. Great and ardent minds, 
devoted to some grand pursuit, can- 
not, and will net be held down by a 
yoke, which inferiour spirits assume 
with willingness; or in case they 
have wives, they literally become 
“as they that have none.” The 
cares of the family are abandoned 
to make room for the predominating 
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idea—the mighty purpose, in which 
all others are absorbed. A mistak- 
en idea of benevolence induced 
Howard to reward by the formality 
of a marriage, the kindness of his 
hostess who had tended his sick bed : 


but the bridal festivities were scarce- 


ly ended, when “ the sorrowful sigh- 
ing of the prisoners came before 
him,” and he departed to see her 
no more. <A kindred energy of! 
spirit which covld brook no confine- 
ment, dictated the characteristic re- 
ply of Pitt, when questioned con- 
cerning wedlock—* England is my 
wife.” Glory was in reality the 
bride to which he was betrothed, and 
his espousals were to be celebrated 
by making England greatest among 
nations. Such men have nothing to 
do with wedlock. They cannot be 
tamed to the yoke, without tosing at 
the same time that rare force and de- 
cision of character, which distin- 
guishes them so widely from their 
fellows. ‘They have no need of do- 
mestic resources. so necessary to in- 
feriour and less ardent minds, to fill 
up the tiresome vacuities of life, of 
which indeed the constancy and in- 
tensity of their pursuits, leave them 
little power of perception. Theirs 
is the bow of steel which loses none 
of its force by being always bent. 
But as all are not born with the 
talents necessary to runa_ splendid 
career, so has a sufficient measure of 
intellectual energy been dispensed to 
all, to fulfil the duties of their sta- 
tion. It is not necessary to be 
great, in order to be useful ; and a 
high degree of moral influence may 
be attained, without sacrificing the 
endearments of domestic life. With 
us, | apprehend the strongest rea- 
sons in favour of the celibacy of the 
clergy are derived from the poverty 
of their means of support, which 
subjects them to many privations 
while living, and at death, casts 
their families helpless on the world. 
These reasons are sufficient at all 
event, ta remind the young clergy- 
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man of the propriety of delaying a 
connexion, which may become the 


source of much heartfelt axxiety, if 


it is formed without reflection or 
forethought how he is to provide for 
his household. Undue precipitancy 
has doubtless marred the usefulness 
of many clergymen, who might have 
held an elevated rank among the 
benefactors of mankind, if they had 
not found their ministerial exertions 
palsied at an early period of life, by 
an increasing load of domestic cares. 


CLERICU 
—— 


From the Christian Remembrancer, 
On Self-Examinalion of Ministers. 


Ir has been frequently lamented 
by good men, that the perpetual 
recurrence of the same religious ser- 
vices has a tendency to produce an 
insensibility to impression. It is 
equally true, that the force even of 
probable proofs is diminished by fa- 
miliarity, and that moral reasoning, 
when addressed to the will, as well 
as to the understanding, becomes 
less cogent and persuasive the more 
frequently it is repeated. He who 
has been long conversant with theo- 
logical subjects, and whose constant 
employment in life has been public 
instruction, will readily acknowl- 
edge, that the same truths, by which 
he was once powerfully convinced, 
or deeply affected, have, by frequent 
repetition, lost much of their effica- 
cy on his mind. He may still re- 
tain an unshaken conviction of the 
certainty of those truths ; and of the 
necessity of preaching them to man- 
kind with sincerity, faithfulness, and 
zeal. But still his perceptions may 
be less vivid and distinct, and his 
affections less strongly and frequent- 
ly excited. He may see things, as 


Lord Bacon says, in a dry light. 
His understanding may be satisfied, 
but his heart may remain unmoved. 
Now there is always a danger lest 
this diminution of impression @n the 
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mind should produce a correspond. 
ing dimunition of vigilance and ac. 
tivity in the performance of mora! 
and religious duties. That this ef. 
fect has followed, in many instances, 
cannot be denied : that it may follow 
in our own, there is sufficient reason 
to apprehend ; and we ought there. 
fore to be on our guard against a 
disadvantage, to which both the me- 
chanism of our minds, and the na- 
ture of our occupations, expose us. 
But there is another disadvantage, 
against which we who minister in 


sacred things, have constantly to | 


contend—a disadvantage arising, like 
those we have already mentioned, 
from the very nature of our employ- 
ment. When-we compose for the 
pulpit, and when we deliver those 
compositions, we have, or ought to 
have, two objects, similar indeed, 
but yet distinct, continually in view : 
the edification of others, and the im- 
provement of ourselves. The first 
of these two objects is the most pro- 
minent and attractive—the other we 
regard as subordinate, and some- 
times, it is to be feared, entirely 
overlook. The consequence oi 
repetition,” says Paley, “ will be 
felt more sensibly by us, who are in 
the habit of directing our arguments 
to others: for it always requires a 
second, a separate, and ap unusuz! 
effort of the mind to bring back the 
conclusion upon ourselves. In con- 
structing, in expressing, in deliver- 
ing our arguments, in all the thoughts 
and study which we employ upon 
them, what we are apt to hold con- 
tinually in view, is the effect they 
may produce upon those who hear 
orread them. The further and best 
use of our meditations, their influ- 
ence upon our own hearts and con- 
sciences, is lost in the presence of 
the other. In philosophy itself, it 
is not always the same thing to study 
a subject in order to understand, and 
in order to teach it. In morals and 
religion, the power of persuasion is 
cultivated by those whose employ- 
ment is public instruction ; bat theft 
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wishes are fulfilled, and their care 
exhausted, in promoting the success 
of their endeavours upon others.— 
The secrel duly of turning truly 
and in earnest their altention upon 
themselves is suspended, not to say 
forgotten, amidst the labours, the 
engagements, the popularity of 
their public ministry, and in the best 
disposed minds, is interrupted by the 
anxiety, or even by the satisfaction, 
with which their public services are 
performed.” 

We well know our Lord’s denun- 
eiations against those who “ said, 
and did not,” and who “ bound hea- 
vy burdens and grievous to be borne, 
and laid them on men’s shoulders ; 
but they themselves would not move 
them with one of their fingers.” — 
We all feel, and readily confess, that 
what we preach to others, we ought 
to preach also to ourselves. But do 
we actually thus preach? Do we 
examine our own hearts, and con- 
duct, to ascertain their conformity to 
those rules which we ourselves have 
publicly laid down? If this confor- 
mity does not exist, and if there is 
no endeavour to produce it, it is sure- 
ly an awful consideration, that while 
we preach to others, we ourselves 
may become cast-aways; and that 
before the tribunal of Christ many, 
whom we have followed with pri- 
vate or public exhortations, will rise 
to testify against us; and to declare 
the everlasting benefits (hey have de- 
rived from those instructions, which 
we, while we delivered them, under- 
valued and neglected. At that sol- 
emn hour it would indeed be dread- 
ful to be addressed with those ever- 
memorable words, “ Out of thine 
own mouth will I judge thee, thou 
wicked servant.” 

Where is the man, who upon the 
reperusal of his discourses after sone 
lapse of time, has not abundant rea- 
son for humiliation and _ self-abase- 
ment, while he contemplates the neg- 
lect of duties which he once warmly 
recommended, or the commission of 

Von. I. No. 10. 38 
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sins, which he formerly with vehe- 
mence condemned ? The fact is, that 
we must all plead guilty to frequent 
forgetfulness, and occasional direct 
violations of our own precepts.— 
Why should we either deny or pal- 
liate it? Why should we pretend to 
an uudeviating rectitude, and an im- 
maculate sanctity, of which our na- 
ture is not capable? The standard 
which we are bound to hold up to 
mankind, is high, and holy, and per- 
fect. We cannot entirely reach it; 
but we must endeavour, we must la- 
bour, to reach it. The excellent 
Skelton has some familiar,but shrewd 
and judicious, observations on this 
subject. “A very sensible gentle- 
woman,” says he, “ having read the 
two first volumes of sermons I had 
the presumption to publish, asked 
me, If my own life and conversation 
were strictly conformable to the rules 
I had laid down in those discourses : 
Startled at the question, I answered, 
No; but that J did my best to act 
as well as I wrote ; and that I some- 
times read over my own discourses, 
not that I thought them equal to 
those of other writers on the same 
subjects, but to upbraid and excite 
myself to a greater degree of watch- 
fulness over my own ways. Two of 
them, I said, had been of singular 
use to me for this purpose, more 
than the most excellent performan- 
ces of Barro w, Tillotson, or Stan- 
hope, could have been; because 
they stared my own failings in the 
face. like an additional conscience, 
with greater sternness than the wri- 
tings of other men could do.” * * * 
‘Inno one sermon I ever preached 
had I one lesson for myself, and «n- 
other for my hearers. My heart 
and conscience always made a part 
of the audience ; and the pure word 
of God ever dictated to me what I 
delivered to them. Whatever con- 
stitutional warmth was mixed with 
my zeal, and much there certainly 
was, and however earnestly I threat- 
ened the terrors of the Lord to ob; 
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stinate sinners, especially such as 
preach unsound doctrines to his peo- 
ple, I trembled while I did it, and 
pushed with an instrument sharp at 
both ends, that pointed at my onn 
sins, as well as theirs.” 

This is the language of a truly 
good man, “ an Israelite indeed, in 
whom was no guile ;” whose life was 
spent in constant endeavours, both 
by his preaching and conduct, to 
“‘ adorn the doctrine of God our Sav- 
iour.” The practice, which he here 
mentions, of reading over his own 
discourses, in order to detect his de- 
viations from his own precepts, is 
well worthy of universal imitation. 
Tt is a practice calculated to produce 
the most beneficial effects. It is the 
best preservative against that insen- 
sibility to religious impression which, 
as has been already observed, is too 
frequently generated by the repeti- 
tion of the same services and the 


same arguments, and by the habit of 


regarding the edification of others as 
the principal, and almost the sole, 
object of our preaching. ~ It is a pre- 
servative also against the danger to 
which we are exposed of “ doing 
the work of the Lord deceitfully,” 
and of falling into that most odious 
and contemptible of vices, hypo- 
crisy. On the contrary, this prac- 
tice will form and cherish in our 
hearts humility, sincerity, diligence, 
and indeed every other Christian 
virtue. They who have been long 
habituated to a nightly examination 
of their daily conduct, know from 


experience the excellent effects of 


self-inspection and reminiscence.— 
Such persons will, without difficulty, 
be persuaded of the advantages of 
advancing a step further, and of car- 
rying on their examinations into their 
personal conformity and agreement 
with their own ministerial instruc- 
tions. ‘They will not doubt the ben- 
efit of appointing some time, either 
before or after they have preaghed 
to their congregations, that they may 
secretly preach to their own hearts, 
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of at least reading over the applica- 
tions and hortatory parts of their dis- 
courses, and enquiring of themselves, 
whether “ their own mouths have 
not testified against them ;”” whether 
they have not been guilty of taking 
God’s covenant into their mouths, 
and casting his words behind them ; 
or whether they have indeed practi- 
sed those duties, and cultivated those 
virtues, which they have in public 
so loudly, aud so energetically, pre- 
scribed. 

Example has always more efficacy 
than precept. Let me then extract 
a passage from the Life of Dod- 
dridge to shew the manner in which 
that excellent man performed the 
duty of ministerial self-examination. 
“ It will not,’ says his’ biographer, 
*‘ be unpleasing nor unprofitable to 
the serious reader, if I insert some 
specimens of the manner in which 
he preached over his sermons to his 
own soul ; heartily wishing that it 
may excite ministers to do the like.” 
“ July 23, 1727. I this day preach- 
ed concerszing Christ, as the phy si- 
cian of souls, from Jer. viii. 22. and 
having, among other bet ad- 
dressed those sincere Christians,who 
through a neglect of the Gospel re- 
medy, are in a bad state of spiritual 
health, it is evident to me, upon a se- 
rious review, that I am of that num- 
ber. I know by experience that my 
remaining distempers are painful. 
God knows they are the great afflic- 
tion of my life: such an afiliction, 
that, methinks, if I were free from it, 
any ‘worldly circumstances would be 
more tolerable, and even more de- 
lightful, than that full flow of pros- 
perity, by which I am so often en- 
snared and injured. I know Christ 
is able to help me, and to restore me 
to more perfect health than I have 
ever yet attained; and my experi- 
ence of his power and grace is a 
shameful aggravation of my negli- 
gence : therefore with humble shame 
and sorrow for my former indiffer- 
ence and folly, I would now serious- 
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ly attempt a reformation. To this 
purpose I would resolve: 1. That I 
will carefully examine into my own 
soul, that 1 may know its constitu- 
tion, and its particular weakness and 
distempers. 2. I would apply to 
Christ. as my physician, to heal 
these distempers, and restore me to 
sreater vigour in the service of God. 
3. I would remember that he heals 
by the Spirit; and would therefore 
pray for his influences to produce in 
me greater devotion, humility, dili- 
gence, gravity, purity, and steadi- 
ness of resolution. 4. I would wait 
upon him inthe use of appointed 
means for this purpose; especially 
prayer, the study of the Scriptures, 
and the Lord’s Supper. Lord, if 
thou will, thou. canst make me clean. 
Pronounce the word, thou great Phy- 
sician, and save me for thy mercy’s 
sake.”’ 

“ Noy. 12, 1727. I preached this 
day from those words, ‘ I know you, 
that ye have not the love of God in 
you.’ I endeavoured to fix upon un- 
converted sinners the charge of not 
loving God, and described at large 
the character of the Christian in the 
several expressions of that affection. 
My own heart condemned me of be- 
ing deficient in many of them. I 
humbled myself deeply before God, 
and do now, in the divine strength, 
renew my resolutions as to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 1. I will en- 
deavour to think of God more fre- 
quently than I have done, and to 
make the thought of him familiar to 
my mind in seasons of leisure ‘and 
solitude. 2. I will labour after com- 
munion with him, especially in every 
act of devotion through this week. 
For this purpose, I would recollect 
iny thoughts before [ begin; watch 
over my heart in the duty, and con- 
sider afterwards how I have suc- 
ceeded. 3. I will pray for conformi- 
ty to God, and endeavour to imitate 
him in wisdom, justice, truth, faith- 
fulness, and goodness——”._ “ Thus 
carefnl was he,” adds his biogra- 
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pher, “to maintain the life of reli- 
gion in his own soul, as well as among 
his peopie.” 

These valuable extracts sufficient- 
ly illustrate and exemplify the man- 
ner, in which the duty, which we 
have been recommenting, may be 
most beneficially performed. It is 
my sincere hope and prayer that 
they may prevail on some, who have 
hitherto neglected this duty, to “ go 
and do likewise ;” and “ to walk 
before God in truth, and righteous- 
ness, and in uprightness, and integ- 
rity of heart, that they may be sin- 
cere and without offence till the day 
of Christ.” 


For the Churchman’s Magazine. 
On popular Religious Phraseology 


Tuere are certain popular phra 
ses current in the select and exclu- 
sive religious circles of the day, 
which every man of taste and piety 
I am sure would wish to see disused, 
if their banishment could be effect- 
ed without doing violence to weak 
and bigotted minds. They are the 
Shibboleths of religionists of a cer- 
tain cast by which they know and 
are known of each other, while to 
a bystander uninstructed in their pe- 
culiar phraseology, they would often 
appear unintelligible, or calculated 
to impress erroneous ideas of doc- 
trinal truth. Iam told, for instance, 
that Mr. A. has obtained a hope ; 
that Mr. B. has experienced religion ; 
and the Mr. C. has at length come 
oul bright. Now I can imagine 
what is meant by oblaining a hope, 
though I should feel obliged to con- 
tend that every man may safely in- 
dulge a hope ef eternal life, on the 
exercise of an evangelical faith and 
repentance ; but to the other phrases 
I confess myself unable to attach any 
definite idea, Why should it he 
thought expedient to clothe the love: 
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liness of religion in such a disgust- 
ing garb of cant phraseology, as 
cafinot’but render the whole subject 
revolting to men of taste, whose re- 
ligious principles are not already well 
-established ? Is it not the duty of 
more enlightened minds to watch 
over the religious phraseology of the 
ignorant ? It may be thought that 
the evils of this religious mysticism 
are too trifling to require notice: 
but I suspect their operation is wider 
than can readily be imagined. At 
all events, “the children. of this 
world” find enough in christianity 
-pure and undefiled, to which the na- 
tural man is repugnant, without hav- 
ing their alienation increased by the 
superfluous additions of human folly. 
When I am told that Mr. D. is 
exceedingly gified in Prayer, or 
that Mr. E. made a most excellent 
prayer, I thank God that the minis- 
ters of my church can never become 
famous for this species of pulpit el- 
oquence. [ contend that every thing 
in an address to the Deity which is 
calculated to excite admiration or 
surprise, is in reality a blemish ; for 
it suspends the flow of devotion that 
the ingenuity of the speaker may be 
admired. ‘Two or three years ago I 
was present at the publick exercises 
of a young clergyman, who pronoun- 
ced what would be called a most 
eloquent prayer. The most beau- 
tiful and picturesque imagery of the 
scriptures was copiously wrought 
into the body of the petition, if such 
it might be called, and my attention 
was riveted through the whole of the 
performance. The rest of the audi- 
ence | found in the same predicament 
with myself. ‘They stood gazing at 
ihe speaker in admiration of his pow- 
ers of language and imagination ; 
and if one might judge from appear- 
ances, there was as little of the spir- 
it of prayer in the audience as could 
well be imagined. 
How different was all this from the 
direct and simple pathos of our own 





say. I never in my life felt 
strongly the force of contrast, for] 
looked in vain for any of those hum- 
ble, healing expressions so prevalent 
in the church Liturgy, in which a 
broken heart delights to draw near to 
God. I seemed to be listening to a 
flowery oration pronounced in the 
hall of some eastern monarch, rather 
than to the self-accusing prayer of 
one who had erred and strayed from 
the ways ef God like a lost sheep, 
and who had no spiritual health in 
him. 

Such a one I suppose would be 
pronounced gifled in prayer. I do 
not find that the ability to pray with 
fluency is any where spoken of in 
Scripture as a spiritual gift, and I 
am inclined to think that like the 
eloquence of the bar, of the pulpit, 
and of popular assemblies, it is a 
natural talent improved by practice. 
I have known bad men possess it in 
a high degree, and good men quite 
destitute of it. It might not perhaps 
be necessary to animadvert on the 
expression, were it not too often con- 
founded, in the popular judgment, 
with the spirit of prayer, which is 
a possession tota!ly distinct from a 
fluent utterance, and constitutes the 
essence of acceptable prayer. This 
is an exercise of the heart, and not 
cf the imagination, and is so far from 
demanding fluency of speech, that iv 
its deepest exercise it spurns the aid 
of language—the Spirit maketh in- 
tercession for us “ with groanings 
which cannot be ullered.” 

It is often said that extemporane- 
ous prayer is the language of the 
heart ; while prayer by a form must 
of necessity be ¢old and insincere. 
Now if this is the case, our Saviour 
did very wrong in giving his disci- 
ples a form of prayer as John the 
Baptist had done before him; for 
on this hypothesis, it is impossible 
to use the Lord’s Prayer, or indeed 
any other prayer that has been di- 
gested beforehand, in a spiritual 
manner; and the less the prepara- 
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tion for this important duty, the 
more spiritual the exercise. Such 
language is founded on gross igno- 
rance of the nature of prayer, or a 
foolish prejudice against the use of 
forms, which may be used or laid 
aside in worship without affecting 
the sincerity of the worshipper. If 
he finds his wants summed up and 
properly expressed in a petition com- 
posed by another, he may use it 
without the least restraint on the 
spirit of prayer, which does not con- 
sist in much or fluent speaking, but 
in expressing our wants with earnest- 
ness and devotion. Who arranged 
the words and sentences of the pray- 
er, is a questien of no consequence 
to us, provided we can adopt it as 
our own. The influences of the 
Holy Spirit in prayer, are perceived 
I apprehend, in communicating a 
holy fervor, a spiritual unction to 
eur devotional exercises, and not in 
supplying us with proper expres- 
sions, which last accomplishment is 
the result of education and exercise. 
Some have been rash enough to 
maintain that the /anguage as well 
as the sentiments of extemporaneous 
prayer is suggested by the Holy 
Ghost; but they surely forget that 
they contend for a higher degree of 
inspiration than the writers of the 
Sacred volume possessed. _ It is ap- 
parent from the diversity of style ex- 
hibited in the different books of the 
Old and New Testament, that while 
the malier was supplied to the wri- 
ters by the Holy Spirit, the mode of 
expression was left to themselves— 
the Comforter guiding them into all 
truth, aud bringing all things to their 
remembrance. If it is true that the 
language of prayer is supplied by 
the Holy Spirit, it follows unavoida- 
bly, that the learned and the un- 
learned, the wise and the simple, 
ought to pray with equal propriety 
and elegance of diction, since it is 
not they that speak, but the Holy 
Ghost, speaking by their mouth. 
We ought not to let a favourite theo- 


ry or a darling prejudice transport - 


us beyond the bounds of reason and 


truth. Those who have remarked 


the blunders, the hesitancy, the re- 
petition, and the frequently irneve- 
rent language of extemporaneous 
prayers, particularly of the unlearn- 
ed, will not, I should think, be in 
haste to charge them on the Holy 
Ghost; nor will they be forward to 
condema that cautious wisdom which 
would provide against evils of this 
nature, by setting forth a system of 
public devotion at once pure, anim- 
ated, spiritual. 


A. 7. 


—— ie 


From the Gospel Advocate. 


INTERESTING LAW CASE. 


Ir is well known, that, for several 
years past, controversies of a most 
serious nature, involving some of the 
principal doctrines of the gospel, 
have prevailed among the congrega- 
tionalists in New-England. In many 
instances, these controversies have 


been carried on with a degree of 


bitterness and acrimony, entirely at 
variance with the spirit of christian- 
ity. And the result has been such 
as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected from conflicting passions, 
which sought rather the ascendancy 
of a party, than the discovery and 
support of truth, Connexions of 
long standing between ministers and 
people have been dissolved; the 
peace and harmony of societies have 
given place to disorder and confu- 
sion, and the affection and fellowship, 
in which members of the same flock 
were once united, have yielded to 
the influence of prejudice and bigot- 
ry. In these contests episcopalians 
are no farther concerned, than as 
they affect the welfare of the com- 
munity and the general interests of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom. and as they 
tend to confirm their attachments to 
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the distinguishing cexcellencies of 
their own system, by affording mel- 
ancholy proofs of the evils which 
follow in the train of schism, and the 
origin of which is to be found in an 
unauthorized departure from the in- 
stitutions of the Saviour and_ his 
apostles. It was observed some 
years since, by a clergyman of the 
church, in a sermon delivered before 
the convention in Massachusetts, 
that, in regard to the controversy, 
‘‘as we agree with neither party, it 
is our duty to preserve a strict neu- 
trality ; but it must be an a: med 
neutrality.” And, in admitting the 
propriety of this sentiment, whenever 
the strife of the combatants extends 
itself, in any shape, within our bord- 
ers, or any opportunity is presented 
by it to recommend and enforce the 
superiour efficacy and claims of our 
ecclesiastical discipline, it would ar- 
gue a criminal indifference to remain 
silent or inactive. 

These remarks have been occa- 
sioned by the view of a late decision 
of the supreme judicial court of this 
commonwealth, in a case of much 
interest to the parties immediately 
concerned, and which has been a 
subject of no little discussion and 
agitation among the congregation- 
alists generally in this part of the 
country. ‘The action wasa replevin 
of certain records, bonds, and other 
documents, constituting the evidence 
and security of a considerable amount 
of property, originally given 0 the 
first congregational church in Ded- 
ham, of which the piaintifis averred 
themselves to be deacons. ‘The cir- 
cumstances which led to the suit are 
as follows. ‘Three or four years 
since, the parish, being destitute of a 
minister, in consequence of the remo- 
val of the Rev. Mr. Bates to the 
presidency of Middiebury college, 
invited a gentleman whose religious 
sentiments were understood to be 
widely different from those of the 
former pastor, to offigiate in his place 
as a candidate ; and, ata subsequent 


meeting, a vote was passed giving 
him a call to settle, which he accept- 
ed. According to a prevailing cus- 
tom with the congregationalists, a 
meeting of the church was held dis- 
tinct from the parish, when a ma- 
jority of the former refused to sanc- 
tion the doings of the latter. The 
parish, however, persisted in the call, 
and a respectable council of clergy- 
men and lay delegates was summon- 
ed, who, after much deliberation, 
proceeded to the ordination of the 
candidate, notwithstanding the re- 
monstrance from the church. This 
latter circumstance created some- 
thing of a dilemma, which led to a 
departure from the common mode of 
proceeding in such cases; and, as 
the ordination of the pastor elect 
could not be in the usual form, there 
being evidently, in the opinion of 
the council, no regularly organized 
church over which he might be pla- 
ced, he was set apart, in the words 
of the state constitution, as a “ pub- 
lick teacher of piety, religion, and 
morality” in the first parish in Ded- 
ham. ‘The remonstrants immediate- 
ly seceded, but still claiming to be the 
legal successors of the original 
church, and as such having a right 
tothe funds, &c. which they retain- 
ed in their own hands, and for the 
recovery of which, the present ac- 
tion was bronght. The decision was 
in favour of the plaintiffs, and has 
broken down the distinction which 
has, in some respects, subsisted be- 
tween parishes and churches, con- 
sidering the latter as having no sep- 
arate /egal existence, and, therefore, 
depriving them of all voice in the 
election of a minister, except as they 
are members of the former. As to 
the correctness of this decision, the 
writer of the present communication 
has nothing to object. From the 
circumstances of the case, and the 
nature of congregational government, 
it is probably founded upon the 
principles of law and of equity : yet 
it would seem that the consequences, 
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to which it may lead, could not fail 
of convincing every reflecting and 
impartial mind, of the evils of a sys- 
tem, which may give to a parish, 
without having a single church mem- 
ber, as may be the case, the liberty 
not only of electing, but as will be 
seen from the statements of the court, 
of investing with all his authority, a 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

It is to be regretted, that in a re- 
port like the one under consideration, 
any thing of a party nature should 
have appeared, or which might be 
construed into an attempt to weaken 
the system of any christian denom- 
ination. The province of the judges 
is to decide the questions of law, 
which may come before them, being 
governed by principles immediately 
connected with, or having an evident 
bearing upon the case, and not to 
make.any declaration of their opin- 
ions upon subjects of religious con- 
troversy. ‘The following paragraph, 
however, will show that they have 
in some measure, (perhaps with good 
intentions and without much reflec- 
tion,) passed beyond the bounds of 
their office, and the requirements of 
their duty. 

“ & whole diocese is one parish, it 
not exceeding in ancient times the 
bounds of a parish, ora small town, 
ora part ofatown. All the people 
of a diocese did, every Sunday, meet 
together in one place to celebrate di- 
vine service. The bishop had but 
one altar or communion table in his 
diocese, at which his whole flock re- 
ceived the sacrament from him. The 
whole diocese met together on Sun- 
day, when he gave them the euchar- 
ist. When a bishop died, all the 
people (met together in one place to 
choose a new bishop. The whole 
diocese met together to manage 
church affairs. Such was the church 
in the early times of Christianity.” 

Now, a large body of christians in 
this ‘country, as well as in Europe, 
including divines, scholars, and 
statesmen, of the first eminence, con- 
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sider the truth 6f their religious sys- 
tem greatly confirmed by the contra- 
ry of what is here judicially stated 
to be the fact. And if the learned 
judge who framed the report, had 
been as conversant in ecclesiastical 
history, as in the principles of law, 
he must have seen, that what he has 
declared can by no means be proved, 
and that there is all the evidence, 
which can be desired, that diocesan 
episcopacy, in the present accepta- 
tion of the phrase, universally .pre- 
vailed in the first ages of the church. 
This appears from Eusebius, who, 
in his history, enumerates all the 
bishops in four principal cities, from 
the apostles to his own time, and al- 
so from all the intervening writers. 
It is true that one of the early fath- 
ers speaks of one allar and a com- 
mon prayer. but- this is simply an 
exhortation to untly, and the argu- 
ment which has been drawn from it 
by the opposers of episcopacy, has 
been amply and repeatedly refuted. 
The bishops did not preach nor ad- 
minister the sacraments to all the 
people in their respective dioceses at 
one and the same time, nor was it, 
in any case, the custom for the latter 
to assemble together for a new choice, 
upon the death of the former. The 
largest cities were under the spirit- 
ual jurisdiction of single bishops, and 
although each contained many pres- 
byters and deacons, yet the character 
of a diocesan is uniformly given to 
one person, during whose life no 
other preferred any claim to the of- 
fice. In some instances, extensive 
districts of country, surrounding cit- 
ies, were included in the same dio- 
cese with them, as the region of 
Mareotis, with all its churches, be- 
longed to the bishop of Alexandria 
alone. And how was it possible for 
one man to preach and administer 
the communion, as must sometimes 
have been the case, particularly in 
the church at Antioch, if the forego- 
ing statement be correct, to more 
than one hundred thousand christ- 
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jans at the same time? The reader 
may find sufficient to satisfy him 
upon this subject. in the answers of 
Slater to King, Skinner to Campbell, 
and Bowden to Miller. What has 
been said, will, at least, show the 
impropriety of the paragraph quoted, 
particularly as it was not necessary 
to the argument, and may cause 
some even to doubt the correctness 
of the decision, if this is to be taken 
as a sample of the premises from 
which the conclusion is deduced. 

The following observation in the 
report is equally objectionable with 
the remarks which precede it; and 
from a respect for the feelings of 
episcopalians, might well have been 
spared. 

“ Such it is presumed was the 
church as understood by our ances- 
tors in the first settlement of this 
country. For one great object in 
separating from the established 
church was, that they might restore 
the simplicity of the primitive 
churches.” 

What is now meant by this “ sim- 
plicity” will, perhaps, be best learnt 
from an oration pronounced at the 
late pilgrim anniversary, by Mr. 
Crafts. He says, that if Hooker 
had been permitted to dispense with 
the wearing of the gown, the whole 
body of the puritans might have 
been retained within the church ! 
And how can the continuance of the 
separation be advocated, when the 
present generation, although they 
have rejected doctrines, and depart- 
ed from customs, which their ances- 
tors deemed of the first importance, 
do, nevertheless, approve and prac- 
tice many things, which they thought 
sufficient to justify them in forsaking 
the communion of a church, which 
they acknowledged as their “ dear 
mother,” and from “ whose bosom 
they had drawn such hope as they 
possessed in the common salvation !” 

But notwithstanding the foregoing 
paragraphs, the publication ef the 
report is not, upon the whole, to be 


lamented by episcopalians. It ex. 
hibits in a fair view, the ground 
work and original principles of con. 
gregational government, and will 
show to its friends and supporters 
the strength and probable durability 
of their foundation. Let the follow. 
ing serve as a specimen. 

“* What is the essential virtue and 
public benefit of an ordination ? Sure. 
ly it is nothing but setting apart, in- 
stalling or inaugurating one who has 
been chosen to the office ; and tend- 
ering to him the fellowship of the 
churches who assist in the ceremony, 
It will not now be contended, that 
any spiritual or temporal power is 
conferred by the imposition of hands. 
Ordination is not to go before, but 
to follow election. Ordination doth 
not constitute an officer, nor give 
him the essentials of his office.” 

This last sentence is quoted from 
the Cambridge platform, and the 
whole goes to show, that the most 
solemn and interesting act in the 
christian church is a mere nudélity. 
But we believe, that congregational- 
ists will not thank the court for this 
exhibition of their system. Indeed, 
they do not now generally admit the 
principles stated, and it cannot be 


pleasant to them to learn, that or- J 


dination conveys no authority, and 
that the successive characicr of their 
ministry, which many of their late 
writers have laboured to establish, is 
completely destroyed. ‘The princi- 
pal object of a work written by the 
late venerable Dr. Lathrop, of West 
Springfield, entitled, “ Christ’s war- 


ning to the Churches,” &c. was to | 
show the necessity of a regular trans- | 


mission of ministerial authority from 
age to age, and from church to 
church, by the hands of the ordain- 
ed ; and the learned president Stiles 
exhausted all his ingenuity in the at- 
tempt to prove, that congregational 
ministers were duly commissioned, 
because, through presbyters, their 
succession might be traced to the 
bishops of the church of England! 
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If it be true that ordination conveys 
no authority, why is it that the ad- 
ministration of the sacraments is de- 
ferred until it has taken place ? Why 
js the former custom of permitting 
the imposition of hands by laymen 
abolished, which was at first, not 
only allowed, but, as in the case at 
Taunton, required, although there 
were ministers present? Why do 
we so often hear the irregularity of 
other sectaries, arising from their 
practice in this particular, censured 
and condemned, as inconsistent with 
the order and primitive customs of 
the church ? A congregational min- 
ister has been heard to say that he 
should not value his ordination a 
straw,” if it could be proved to have 
its origin only in the election of a 
church. And, indeed, the sentiment 
is at the present day generally disa- 
vowed, and in the late attacks upon 
episcopacy we find preshylerianism 
instead of independency advocated. 
But the court was under the necessi- 
ty of adopting principles as they 
found them in the organization of the 
system. And when we consider 
their nature and their effects, we 
may cease to wonder that congrega- 
tionalists judge it prudent to say so 
little in favour of their discipline. 

In regard to election preceding or- 
dination, and giving the qualifica- 
tions requisite to the discharge of the 
ministerial office, we need only ad- 
vert to the scriptures to show that 
ueither the practice nor the principle 
was sanctioned by the first followers 
of Christ. His apostles were com- 
missioned by himself, without any 
connexion with particular churches ; 
and as he sent them, so they ordain- 
ed others; and thus the authority 
was transmitted in a regular and un- 
broken succession from age to age. 
Nor was it for fifteen hundred years 
ever considered necessary, that a 
gospel minister should have the vote 
of a parish in his favour, before he 


could be duly commissioned to 
preach and administer the sucra- 
Vor. I. No. 10, 39 
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ments. And if the principle be true, 
that ordination gives no authority, 
and ought not to take place before 
election, upon what ground do the 
evangelists and missionaries of the 
congregationalists themselves assume 
to be ministers of the new testament ? 
In almost every thing, except disor- 
der, they have forsaken what were 
once considered the essentials of their 
system ; and from the view of their 
inconsistency, as well as their divis- 
ions, episcopalians are strengthened 
in their attachments to the “ old 
ways,” and have increased obliga- 
tions to bless God, who has preserv- 
ed to them the institutions of the 
gospel in their “ primitive purity 
and simplicity.” 3. 


Ge 


From the Christian Guardian. 


A Scene in Switzerland. 


Sir, 

Lookine over my papers lately, 
I met with a few lines which I take 
the liberty of sending you. Should 
they be considered worthy of a place 
im your publication. a brief narrative 
of the incidents that gave rise to 
them may not be unacceptable to 
your readers; while, under the di- 
vine direction, it “ may be good to 
the use of edifying, and minister 
grace” to us mutually. The subject 
of these verses, a lovely girl, was cut 
off by a mysterious dispensation, just 
as the blossoms of fond anticipation 
were beginning to expand: but, 
though sixteen summers had scarcely 
matured her outward form, her im- 
mortal and better part was already 
ripe for glory. 

When youth and beauty are united 
with piety, there is a something in 
them peculiarly attractive ; and when 
we view them thus adorned, soften- 
ed in the distance, we involuntarily 
behold them with a livelier interest. 
But, when they are separated from 
us hy the barriers of the grave 
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memory, while our faith forbids us to 
“sorrow as others who have no 
hope,” may be permitted te cling to 
them with an unearthly, a more than 
human affection. 

It is not my intention to introduce, 
at present, any account of Louisa’s 
dying experience of that “ love 
which passeth knowledge,” having 
been prevented by circumstances un- 
necessary to ‘mention, from seeing 
her during that illness which proved 
to her the messenger of rest. I 
should be glad, indeed, to notice 
some occurrences which were instru- 
mental in bringing her to “ the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of her soul,” and 
to relate a few anecdotes of the de- 
votedness of her heart in his service, 


when he had “ called her out of 


darkness in his marvellous light.” 
With the exception, however, of a 
confession which seemed deeply to 
affect her, “that she sometimes 
found a whole quarler of an hour 
had elapsed without a thought of her 
Saviour,” I shall pass over her in- 
structive life. At some future peri- 
od, this may furnish us with a sub- 
ject of edifying reflection. The in- 
cidents, to which I shall now allude, 
took place after she had “ entered 
into the joy of her Lord,” and are 
consequently not so much connected 
with her as with her family ; yet, § 
should hope, they may not be found 
altogether devoid of interest. 

It was on a sweet evening in the 
summer of 1818, that | was summon- 
ed by the dear and valued friend, 
who had been the favoured instru- 
ment of God to her for good, to as- 
sist him in the painfully-pleasing task 
of comforting Louisa’s afflicted par- 
ents. Our path lay along the banks 
of a lake* which has been celebrat- 
ed from age to age, the picturesque 
beauty of which was at that moment 
heightened by the crimson rays of 
the sun just sinking behind the ma- 
jestic range of the Jura, and given 


* The Lake of Geneva. 





back to the eye in the tranquil mirror 
of the blue waters below; while it 
was rendered still more deeply i im- 
pressive by the mournful nature, 
though it was not without its pecu- 
liar alleviations, of the duty we were 
going to fulfil. 

As we approached the spot, 
which had only that morning been 
bereft of one of its greatest ornaments, 
our minds would necessarily be oc- 
cupied with a variety of emotions. 
The peaceful scene around us—the 
site of the house, which commanded 
an extensive view of the lake and the 
surrounding mountains, and had just 
recieved the farewell salutation of 
the setting sun—the vines which 
covered the hill descending by a ra- 
pid declivity to the edge of the water, 
that murmured faintly on the pebbly 
strand, appearing already to mourn 
the absence of his smiles ; reminding 
us of that other vineyard in which we 
had been called to labour, where all 
is * joy and peace while our Master 
lifts up the light of his countenance,” 
but where gloom and sorrow suc- 
eeed “the hidings of his face.”— 
above all, the reflection that anoth- 
er spirit, delivered for ever from sin 
and its attendant trials, had winged 
its way to “the city of habitation,” 
and joined that “ innumerable com- 
pany,’ which ceases not day or 
night to sing the new song, “ Thou 
art worthy ; for thou wast slain, and 
hast redeemed us to God by thy 
blood, out of every kindred, and 
tongue, and people, and nation, and 
hast made us unto our God kings and 
priests’—was more than sufficient 
to move the most obdurate heart. 

Praying as we opened it, that it 
might be granted to us, “ to speak a 
word in season,” my friend and I 
passed in silence the gate that con- 
ducted to 
‘* This sweet abode of pie'y and peace.” 
Scarcely had we entered it, when we 
perceived that the Lord was there. 
No loud lamentations ! No cries of 
agony that * would not be comfort- 
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ed!” No shrieks of despair! True 
it is, indeed, that when the inmates 
saw us, in the beautiful language of 
inspiration, = they lifted up their 
voice and wept ;” yet theirs wasa 
sorrow which “ pine itself under 
the mighty hand” that afflicted, and 
bowed without a murmur to the di- 
vine will—a sorrow that “ had hope 
in death,””—a sorrow, which would 
not surely be disowned of Him who, 
“inthe days of his flesh,” thought 
it not unbecoming his equality with 
God, to shed tears beside the grave 
of a departed friend. 
When the first burst of grief oc- 
casaioned by our arrival had in some 
degree subsided, we were shown into 
the chamber, whence the happy 
spirit of Louisa had taken its flight. 
Here it was, indeed, consolatory to 
witness the sufficiency of the grace 
of God, O Sir, may we not.cry with 
the exultation of assured confidence, 
when we behold such blessed effects, 
* Hail glorious Gospel! heavenly light, 
whereby 

We live with comfort, and with comfort 
die; 

And view, beyond this gloomy scene, the 
tomb, 

A life of endless happiness to come.” 

The father and mother of the de- 
parted saint now approached the 
bed together, on which was stretched 
the pale, lovely corps, in whose 
countenance there was still a some- 
thing that seemed to say to us, 
“ Weep not for me!” and drawing 
back the curtains, gazed on it for a 
few moments. ‘The formes, then, 
as if yet unwilling to believe that all 
hope had vanished, put his hand 
upon her cheek ; and as ke did so, 
the tear rolled slowly from his eye, 
gently exclaiming,” “ My dear 
daughter!” The mother added, 
without emotion, “ How changed 
since morning !” 

During this touching scene, my 
friend and I stood silent spectators, 
admiring the wonders of that grace 
which could thus strengthen the ten- 
derest of parents to survey, with the 





calmest resignation, the remains of a 
beloved child. Bereaved, it is true, 
they had been “ of the delight of 
their eyes” by a “ stroke,” the se- 
verity of which is known, perhaps, 

to none but those who have been cal- 
led to endure its weight : yet were 
they conscious that she had only pre- 
ceded them in bidding adieu to * the 
changes and chances of this mortal 
scene ;” that she had only a little 
earlier than themselves exchanged 
time for eternity, earth for heaven. 
Therefore it was, that, while they 

mourned over an only daughter thus 
prematurely snatched from their em- 
braces, they were enabled to “ re- 
joice with joy unspeakable and full 

of glory.” 

We then bowed down together in 
prayer ; and, while my friend offer- 
ed up “ supplication with thanks- 
giving” on behalf of a family “ sor- 
rowful yet rejoicing,” we found how 
true it is, that “ the throne of grace” 
is a refuge “that the world knows 
not of ’—a refuge which all its smiles 
cannot purchase, and of which all 
its frowns cannot deprive. 

A few days after, I had the me- 
lancholy pleasure of following what 
was mortal of Louisa to the grave. 
The place where she was laid was a 
sweet, though lonely spot situated on 
an eminence, which seemed as if 
formed to guard the remains of 
“those who had fallen asleep in Je- 
sus,” till the voice of the Archangel 
break the bands of death. 

“*T'was not a place for grief to nourish 
care, 

It breath’d of hope and mov’d the heart 
to prayer,”? 

While we committed the body 
of our sister to the ground, earth to 
earth, ashes to ashes, and dust to 
dust, we were comforted with the 
assurance that corruption would one 
day put on incorruption, and Louisa 
rise to the life immortal. And while 
we beheld her father kneel upon the 
sod that covered her, and heard him 
praise that gracieus Lord who had 
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sustained him under his trials, we 
felt that “ the Gospel is” of a truth 
“ the power of God.” 


TO THE MEMORY OF LOUVISA. 


As for man, his days are as grass: as a 
flower of the field, so he flourisheth ; for 
the wind passeth over it, and it is gone ; 
and tne place thereof shall know it no 
more.—Ps. ciii. 15, 16. 


Thus have I seen, where two lone rills 

unite, 

Their clear, cold waters from the Jura’s 
height, 

Graceful and fair, the valley’s vernal 
pride, 

A lily, smiling on the faithless tide. 

*Twas very lovely, fragile, and consign’d 

Its tender sweeiness to the waves and 
wind : 

Tt mov’d my pity ; for the lightest storm, 

Methought, were heavy on so frail a 
form. 

At eve I wander’d, musing, by the spoi, 

And sought its beauty—but, alas! ’twas 
not, 


So bloom’d and past Louisa. Yet, 
while death 


Chill’d the sweet current of her vital 
breath ; 


Affection, weeping o’er its tarnish’d gem, 

A flower, though faded, lovely on the 
stem, 

Wip’d the warm tear that would bewail 
her rest, 


Or stay her longer in a world unblest. 


Hush! from the distance, happy in its 
gloom, 


Didst thou not hear her call from out the 
tomb ? 

** Weep not forme! Though death’s 
dark vail I trod, 

*T was but the spirit as it went to God : 


Weep not for me! here sin and sorrow 
cease ; 


For here, dear Saviour, is thy reign of 
peace ! 
Weep not for me! life’s toils and trials 
past, 
Mv Lord receives me to his joy at last, 
Geneva, 


{ Ocr. 


The Churchman’s Profession of his 
Faith and Practice—As a meim- 
ber of the Prolestant Episcopal 
Church in the United Slates of 
America. 


Continued from page 273. 


In addition to all these pious so- 
lemnities, the Church has wisely ap- 
pointed certain days for keeping in 
remembrance the exemplary lives 
and sufferings of our Lord’s Apos- 
tles and Evangelists, that, by reflect- 
ing on the wonderful grace and vir- 
tue given to these his chosen and 
faithful servants, we may be the bet- 
ter disposed to glorify their gracious 
Lord and Master, and be powerfully 
excited to follow the example of 
their steadfastness in his faith, and 
obedience to his holy command- 
ments. 

This is the kind and good design 
of all the pious patterns which the 
Scriptures hold out for our imitation, 
and of all the means of instruction 
which the Church has provided for 
the edification of her members. ‘The 
hearing of those discourses from the 
pulpit, which are usually delivered 
in the way that we call preaching, is, 
no doubt, one of the most common 
methods by which Christians are in- 
structed ; bat though it generally ac- 
companies the service of the Church, 
especially on the Lord’s day, it can 
only be considered as an appendage 
to religious worship, and not as any 
real or actual part of it. When we 
view preaching in this light. merely 
as the work of the minister, and not 
as the worship of God, the manner in 
which it is performed must be leit to 
the judgment and discretion of the 
performer ; and provided the doctrine 
delivered be agreeable to the word 
of God, and made intelligible to the 
hearers, it is of less consequence 
whether it be read from papers, or 
pronounced from memory. Only, 
J cannot help observing, how strange 
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it must appear, and yet I believe it 
often happens, that those, who in 
their public and solemn addresses 
to their Almighty Creator, can trust 
entirely to memory, or to extempo- 
rary effusions, must yet commit to 
writing what they have to say to their 
fellow-creatures, that they may not 
offend their audience with improper 
or incorrect language. But in what- 
ever way the sermon be delivered, 
by a regularly commissioned preach- 
er, I think it my duty to attend more 
to the sense or meaning of the dis- 
course, than to the noise and lone 
with which it is spoken; and I de- 
siré rather to have my judgment di- 
rected by sound doctrine, and my 
reason convinced by solid argument, 
than to hear the most eloquent and 
pathetic harangue, that serves only 
to move the passions, or gratify the 
ear, without leaving any good and 
Jasting impression on the mind. 

On this subject, I wish always to 
keep in remembrance, that it is very 
possible, and I fear not uncommon, 
for men to be hearers of the word, 
and not doers of it, possessing a form 
of godliness, without knowing any 
thing of the power of it. For though 
we are assured, that “ God will give 
his Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him,” he has no where promised to 
grant it to those whose religious ser- 
vice consists in hearing only. A 
man may run about to hear sermons 
all his life-time, and yet, at the end 
of his course, be as far from heaven 
as when he set out. But let him re- 
gularly attend, and devoutly join in, 
the prayers of the Church, and in 
the service of the holy altar, and he 
will undoubtedly find himself in the 
way that leads to salvation and hap- 
piness, if he only take care to keep 
in that way, and to walk in the paths 
of God’s holy will and command- 
ments all the days of his life. 

With this view, therefore, as I 
make it my constant practice punctu- 
ally to attend the public worship 
of God, when it is in my power so 
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to do, so I omit no regular opportu- 
nity of appearing at the Christian 
altar, and partaking of that spiritual 
nourishment which is there adminis- 
tered, to strengthen and support us in 
our present course of trial and pro- 
bation, and preserve our souls and 
bodies unto everlasting life. These 
are benefits annexed to the devout 
participation of this holy sacrament, 
which, if duly weighed and consider- 
ed, with all the mercies included in 
them, would be more than sufficient 
to secure our ready and cheerful at- 
tendance on an institution recom- 
mended to us by so many inestima- 
ble advantages But when we re- 
member, likewise, that the celebra- 
tion of this venerable mystery is a 
duty arising from the positive com- 
mand of our dying Saviour, and to 
which we are bound by the strongest 
ties of gratitude to him, as well as of 
love to ourselves, I do not see how it 
is possible to evade the obligations 
we lie under to obedience, where the 
precept is so plainly delivered, and 
enforced by a wonderful variety of 
endearing considerations. 

It is in this twofold light that I 
have been taught to behold the bles- 
sed sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
as holding out a positive duty, and 
a most precious benefit to Christ- 
ians : the former clearly pointed out 
by our Lord’s express injunction, 
‘Do this in remembrance of me,” 
or for my commemoration: and the 
latter being equally obvious from his 
gracious invitation, “ Take, eat, this 
is my body: This is my blood, 
drink ye all of it ;” for “ as often,” 
says St. Paul, “ as ye eat this bread, 
and drink this cup, ye do show,” 
or make a visible representation or 
memorial of * the Lord’s death, 
till he come.” From all which, I 
think, it is evident, that this peculiar 
and most beneficial act of our Christ- 
ian worship, is to be celebrated as a 
commemoration of the death of 
Christ, or of that “ one full, perfect, 
and sufficient sacrifice, oblation and 
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satisfaction, which he ounce offered 
of his body given, and his blood 
shed, for the sins of the whole 
world.” And on this account it 
was very early distinguished in the 
Primitive Church by the title of the 
Holy tucharisi ; agreeably to which 
appellation, we still beseech our 
Heavenly Father, “ mercifully to ac- 
cept this our sacrifice of Praise and 
Thank»giviag, and to grant, that, 
by the merits and death of his Son 
Jesus Christ, and through faith in his 
blood, we, and all his whole Church, 
may obtain remission _of our sins, 
and all other benefits of his passion.” 
But, in order to our obtaining these 
benefits, it is absolutely necessary that 
we be duly prepared and disposed 
to receive them. And, therefore, 
that preparation which is requisite 
on every such solemn occasion, may 
be said in general to consist in those 
pious dispositions of mind which fit 
us, through his mercy, for being 
guests at the Lords table, and so 
qualify us, as far as any thing about 
ourselves can do so, for partaking of 
that bread which is the communion 
of the body, and of that cup which is 
the communion of the blood of 
Christ. 

This holy communion being ap- 
pointed for the food and nourishment 
of our souls, just as our ordinary 
food supports our bodies, all proper 
care and attention is justly required 
on our part, for rendering it condu- 
cive to our spiritual health and 
strength: and, therefore, to all who 
are ready and willing “to come to 
the holy cemmunion of the body and 
blood of our Saviour Christ,” the 
Church delivers this as a part of her 
pious exhortation, “that they re- 
pent them truly of their sins past, 
have a lively and steadfast faith in 
Christ our Saviour, amend their 
lives, and be in perfect charity with 
all meu.”” In compliance with the 
design of this salutary admonition, 
I certainly think it necessary to ex- 
amine and judge myself beforeband, 


that I may see how far I am possess. 
ed of these indispensable qualifica- 
tions; that I may collect my scat. 
tered thoughts, which are so apt to 
be dispersed by the cares and con- 
cerns of this world, and fix them on 
the important object which is then 
alone worthy of my attention ; and 
retiring from the bustle of business, 
and the labours of this life, may look 
forward to another, and commune 
with my own heart, in calm and 
quiet meditation. ‘To all this | 
must add my frequent and fervent 
supplications to the throne of grace, 
that God would be pleased to direct 
and assist me, both in my preparing 
for and approaching to, his holy ta- 
ble, and, by the powerful operation 
of his Divine Spirit, make not only 
the words of my mouth, and the 
meditations of my heart, but also the 
actions of my life, always aeceptable 
in his sight, who is my Lord, my 
strength, and my Redeemer. 
Being thus prepared for going to 
the altar of God, and partaking ef 
the Eucharistic sacrifice, as far as 
my own humble and sincere endeav- 
ours can co-operate with him, “ that 
worketh in me both to will and to 
do of his geod pleasure,” when the 
time comes for the celebration of 
this heavenly mystery, I take care 
to order myself lowly and reverent- 
ly, according to the directions given 
by the Church for regulating the 
behaviour of her members on this 
solemn occasion. As kneeling is 
the most becoming posture for pre- 
senting the addresses of sinful crea- 
tures to their adorable Creator, we 
are directed to receive the Holy 
Sacrament in that humble manner, 
that the outward gesture of the body 
may express the inward awe and 
reverence of our minds. It is here 
that the Apostolic rule ought to be 
particularly observed, that “ all 
things be done decently and in or- 
der.”* A pleasing uniformity ix 
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our deportment, as well as in our 
petitions, contributes greatly to that 
outward beauty of holiness which 
eught to accompany all our religious 
offices. In our approaches to the 
altar, besides the aid we derive from 
the prayers of the Church, we may 
very properly have recourse to 
other helps for expressing the piety 
of our hearts and affections, only 
tahing care that those private pray- 
ers which we make use of for that 
purpose, be pronounced so softly as 
not to disturb the devotions of our 
fellow Christians that are near us. 
When others are communicating, 
we ought to be employed either in 
reading or meditating, in such a se- 
rious and devout manner, as may 
keep our thoughts from being divert- 
ed to any other object than what is 
immediately before us, the sacred 
service in which we are engaged : 
remembering, however, that our pri- 
vate devotions must always give 
place to those that are public, and 
that we must lay aside our own pray- 
ers, when the minister calls upon us 
to join with him. 

This, indeed, is what constitutes 
the principal beauty and excellence 
of the whole of that religious wor- 
ship prescribed by the Church to 
which we belong, that the people are 
allowed and invited to bear their 
part, and take a considerable share 
in it.. No sooner does the minister 
bezin the service, than the people 
are directed to follow after him, and 
both go on, putting up their alternate 
requests to the throne of grace. The 
minister prays for the people, and 
they again for the minister ; he lays 
their wants and necessities before 
their Heavenly Father, and they, 
like dutiful children, earnestly beg 
for such supply and relief as he 
knows to be most expedient for 
them. The minister calls on the 
people to “ Praise the Lord,” and 
they as readily answer, “ The Lord’s 
name be praised.” He loudly pro- 
Claims the goodness and mercies of 
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God, and they as heartily join in 
the same acknowledgements. In 
such a mutual course of prayers and 
praises, striving to show, and to ex- 
cite each other’s zeal, to the glory 
of God, is the whole service carried 
on from the beginning to the end. 

For what good reason such a ser« 
vice can be objected to, is more than 
Ican say. When taken altogether, 
it is so full and comprehensive as to 
omit nothing which is fit to be ask- 
ed in public, and yet so particular as 
to comprise most things which we 
ought to ask in private. Its doc- 
trine is pure and primitive, its meth- 
od simple and instructive, its lan- 
guage plain and significant, being 
mostly borrowed from the sacred 
writings, or the ancient Liturgies, 
and such as was used in the first and 
purest ages of the Christian Church, 

I do not think it proper to join in 
any kind of public worship but that 
which is celebrated in the commun- 
ion of the Church to which I belong, 
under a regular and duly authorized 
ministry. Froma ministry so hap- 
pily constituted according to the 
primitive model, I cannot think my- 
self at liberty to depart or wander 
about, in search of what some are 
pleased to consider as more powerful 
or popular means of edification.— 
For it is my humble opinion, that 
the means of God’s appointment 
will always be found the most eflec- 
tual for promoting man’s salvation ; 
and I shall never be ashamed of be- 
ing thought too precise or singular 
in adhering to that, which, for an- 
swering this merciful purpose, has 
been so wisely appointed. 

By such a steady adherence to 
that which is of divine institution, I 
submit, as in duty bound, to the wis- 
dom of God, and hope to be saved 
in the way that he has chosen for 
leading men to eternal life, and fit- 
ting them for it; but they who pre- 
fer schemes of human invention, or 
plans of their own devising, seem to 
take the work of their salvation en- 
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tirely into their own hands ; they 
affect to show themselves wiser than 
God, and wish to get to heaven by 
a different road from what he has 
marked out for them. Hence arises 
that endless variety of sects and 
parties continually dividing and sub- 
dividing from each other, in their 
systems of religion, while the truth 
remains as one piece, like our Sav- 
iour’s seamless coat, not to be torn 
asunder, to accommodate all who 
pretend to be in possession of it. 
The Church, or body of Christ, is 
always described by Christ himself, 
and by his Apostle St- Paul, as one 
body, and all the blessings of the 
Gospel are held out only to that one 
Church. It is in this Church that 
we have the Sacraments of Christ’s 
appointment, and the benefit of their 
being duly administered by those 
who are regularly commissioned for 
that purpose. It is in this Church, 
therefore, that we have the spirit of 
Christ accompanying his own insti- 
tutions, according to the promise at 
the original establishment of it, that 
he would be thus with his Apostles, 
and with the commission which they 
had received, “ always, even the end 
of the world.” 

The perpetuity, therefore, of the 
Christian Church depends on its 
unity, just as its unity, in the char- 
acter of one spiritual body, is owing 
to its being animated and supported 
by one Divine Spirit. This unity 
of the Spirit can be kept or preserv- 
ed only in the bond of peace, and 
St. Paul beseeches the Ephesians 
and all Christians, to use their ut- 
most endeavours for that purpose,* 
because, where this bond is broken, 
the Spirit is withdrawn, and then, 
instead of the fruits of the Spirit, 
part of which is “ Love, joy, peace, 
and gentleness,” the works of the 
flesh will appear in “hatred, vari- 
ance, emulations, wrath, strife, sedi- 
tions, and heresies.” These in a 
greater or less degree, are too gener- 


* Ephes. ij ‘ 
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ally the unhappy effects of breaking 
the peace of the Christian Church, 
which, when torn in pieces, like a 
lacerated body, must lose the Spirit 
that gave life, and grace, and uni. 
formity to it. Hence proceeds those 
numerous schisms and separations 
which have of late years so sadly in- 
creased, and are still increasing more 
and more. 

I would always wish to be on my 
guard against such insinuating no- 
tions, and schemes of duty, so flat- 


tering to the natural vanity of the | 
I therefore revere, | 


heart of man. 
with profound humility, and receive 


with a firm faith, and mugh thank. | 


fulness, that great mystery of godli- 
ness which displays the amazing pro- 
cess of redeeming love, undertaken 
and gone through by an incarnate 
God, one of the adorable Three in 


Jehovah, manifested in the flesh, for | 


us men, and for our salvation. The 
manner in which this mighty work 
was accomplished by Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, and Saviour of the 
world ; the infinite satisfaction made 
by his precious death, and sacrifice 
for the sin of man; the propitiation 
and intercession which he is still car- 
rying on for us at the right hand of 
God ; and the means of grace whicli 
he has appointed for our complete 
sanctification, and for preserving our 
whole spirit, and soul, and body, 
blameless unto his second ceming 
again in glory, to receive us to hin- 
self for ever: all these are truths, 
which, however mysterious in their 
nature, and above the reach of our 
comprehension to fathom the deep 
things of God contained in them, | 
yet acknowledge, with most fervent 
gratitude, and a humble hope, to be 
eternally benefitted by this unsearch- 
able love of Christ, if I only take 
care to walk worthy of it, and to 
avoid whatever would separate or 
cut me off from it. My union with 
bim in baptism I look back upon as 
an inestimable privilege, and will ev- 
er thank his hely name for thus ad- 
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mitting me into communion with the 
Church, which is his body, and, by 
virtue of his gracious promise, enti- 
tling me to the grace and guidance 
of the Holy Spirit. as a principle of 
new life derived from him the Head 
ef that body. It is thus that Chris- 
tians, being washed in the water of 
Baptism, are prepared for further 
communications of that blessed _ spi- 
rit of holiness, under whom the scrip- 
tures represent them as growing in 
grace, and in all goodness, and daily 
advancing in spiritual health and 
strength, until they ‘‘ come to per- 
fect men, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fullness of Christ.” 
Such being the gracious design, 
and blessed effecis, where that de- 
sign is duly improved, of this Holy 
Sacrament of Baptism, we cannot 
doubt of its being intended for young 
children as well as for persons of 
more advanced years, since the com- 
mission given to baptize ad/ nations, 
must include the young as well as 
the old, of these nations. We are 
expressly told, that the Saviour of 
mankind allowed little children to be 
brought to him, that he might bless 
them ; and, if they were capable of 
receiving his blessing, they were 
surely no less fit for being admitted 
to his Baptism. It is true, that, by 
reason of their tender age, they are 
not capable of giving any actual con- 
sent to what is done for them, and 
to them, at their baptism. They 
are received on the faith of those 
who present them to it, and who, in 
their name, make a profession of 
their christian belief, and a promise 
of obedience to God’s holy will and 
commandments ; which profession 
and promise they are obliged to rati- 
fy and confirm in their own persons, 
as soon as they attain a proper de- 
gree of religious knowledge, to ena- 
ble them so to do; and, on this sol- 
emn occasion, the Church very pro- 
perly administers to them that other 
sacrea ordinance used by the Apos- 
tles, for blessing and sanctifying the 
Vou. I. No. 10. 40 
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members of Christ’s body, by the 
gift of the Holy Spirit, which is fre- 
quently aliuded to in Scripture, as 
the sealing of Christians, and is now 
generally known by the name of 
Confirmation. 

This Apostolical ordinance our 
Church has carefully retained, and 
regularly calls upon her young mem- 
bers, by the instruction of their pas- 
tors, to receive the benefit of confir- 
mation ; a benefit which we cannot 
but think of very great consequence 
to Christians, when we find St. Paul, 
in one of his Epistles, mentioning it, 
next to baptism, as one of the funda- 
mental principles of the doctrine of 
Christ * For this reason, and in 
ohedience to the directions of the 
Church, I think it my duty to bring 
my children, as I was brought my- 
self, to be presented to the Bishop of 
to the diocess to which they belong ; 
that, in a public manner before him, 
they may ratify and confirm their 
baptismal obligations, and, by sol- 
emn prayer, and the laying on of his 
hands, after the example of the holy 
Apostles, may be certified of God’s 
favour and gracious goodness tow- 
ards them, and enabled, by the dai- 
ly increase of his Holy Spirit, to con- 
tinue his for ever, being sealed as his 
property, to the day of redemption. 

All this is so decent and edifying 
in itself, as well as agreeable to A- 
postolic and primitive practice, that 
I cannot possibly discover any other 
reason for objecting to it, but that it 
bears the stamp of antiquity, and has 
been long approved as friendly to 
the interests of piety and holiness. 
Christians are taught to pray for one 
another, and it is natural and com- 
mendable in parents to bless their 
children. May it not then be ho- 
ped, that the prayers and blessings 
of those who are clothed with au- 
thority for that purpose, and empow- 
ered to act as spiritual fathers in the 
Church of Christ, will be acceptable 
to him, and useful to those who are 

* eb. vi. 2, 2. 
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the children of the Church, and of 
God, and may therefore be very 
properly recommended, in the most 
solemn manner, to the guidance and 
protection of their Heavenly Fa- 
ther P 

This may serve likewise to point 
out the obligation which lies upon 
all Christian parents, to take every 
care that their children be not only 
well instructed in the nature and ex- 
tent of their religious duty, but also 
furnished with all the helps and as- 
sistances that can be procured, to 
enable them to walk worthy of their 
Christian character, and to adorn 
the doctrine of the holy Jesus in all 
things. With this view, every mas- 
ter of a family ought not only to set 
a good example of piety at home, 
and pray with and for those of his 
own house. but also to direct and en- 
courage their regular attendance on 
the public worship of God, even 
though the place appointed for that 
purpose should be at a considerable 
distance, and the weather or roads 
not always so agreeable as could be 
wished. 

Thus to have it in my power to 
glorify God, by bearing my vart in 
this solemn and general confession, 
that his beloved and ever-blessed Son 
is * King and Head over all things 
to his Church,”’ I consider as one of 
those inestimable blessings, for which 
I ought to join most heartily in pub- 
lic thanks and praise to the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 
and to show my thankfulness for the 
enjoyment of this blessed privilege, 
it is surely my duty to contribute, as 
far asT am able, to the support of 
that divine service, and public wor- 
ship of my God and Redeemer, from 
which I derive so many inexpressi- 
ble benefits. We ought, therefore, 
to take care that our pastors be suit- 
ably maintained, and placed in such 
a decent situation, with regard to the 
comforts of this life, as may help to 
preserve that respect which is due to 
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their sacred character. If. we are 
too sparing and niggardly in making 
this provision for the service of God, 
religion will suffer inthe mean and 
discouraging terms held out to its 
ministers ; men who are properly 
qualified for the sacred office will be 
disheartened, and kept back from en. 
tering into it; and those who are al. 
ready engaged to “ serve at the al- 
tar,” instead of “living by the al- 
tar,” will be obliged to have recourse 
to other means, perhaps not so be- 
coming as could be wished, of pro- 
curing a maintenance. 

‘There is a pious sentiment, beau- 
tifully expressed in one of our excel- 
lent Collects,* where we beseech 
our gracious Lord to * keep us un- 
der the protection of his good Provi- 
dence ;” and then, that we may be 
fit for receiving such a blessing, that 
he would “ make us to have a per- 
petual fear and love of his holy 
rxame.” Itis by the fear of offend- 
ing him. and the love we bear to one 
so worthy of it, that we are kept in 
the way of our duty, and under a 
constant sense of our dependence on 
him for every thing that pertains ei- 
ther to life or godliness. As it is 
through things temporal that we 
must pass to the things eternal, the 
godliness which we are required to 
pursue, is most happily recommend- 
ed, as being “ profitable to all things, 
having promise of the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come.”t} 
Which of these two is most worthy 
of the first place in our attention, our 
Saviour has clearly decided, when 
he directed his followers to “ seek 


first the kingdom of God and his 


righteousness,” or the happiness of 
heaven, and the means that lead te 
it, and then, as an encouragement 
to their making this the first and 
principal object of their pursuit, he 
promises that “all these things,” 
which are necessary for their sup: 


* Second Sunday after Trinity. { 1 Tim. i¢. 
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port in this life, “shall be added 
unto them.”’* 
Relying on this gracious promise 


from the best friend and lover of 


mankind, and being also assured by 
him, that “a man’s life,” or the 
happiness of his life, consisteth not 
in the abundance of what he possess- 
eth,”+ I thankfully accept of such a 
share, be it more or less, of the good 
things of this world, as the all-wise 
God thinks fit to bestow upon me. 
He knows best what is really good 
for me; and even life itself is not 
to be esteemed a blessing, unless 
it be given and improved as sach— 
much less those things which are 
only desirable so far as they contri- 
bute to make life an advantage. 
With a view to this faithful dis- 
charge of the trust committed to me, 
and to preserve the ability which 
God has given me for such acts of 
charity and beneficence as may be 
required of me, I endeavour always 
so to regulate my necessary expenses, 
and to use such moderation in my 
manner of living, as may afford me, 
if possible, something to spare to him 
that needeth: and that I may not 
be tempted to use any unlawful or 
sordid means of enriching myself, I 
take care to keep my desires and ha- 
bits of enjoyment within such bounds 
as may not require any accession of 
wealth, which I ought not to expect, 
for their gratification. In this case, 
if it be God’s good pleasure to pros- 
per my honest industry, or in any 
other way to send me a greater 
abundance of worldly provision, [ 
shall be the better prepared to use it 
in a moderate and becoming manner, 
and happy to employ, for the relief 
of others, what I have no occasion to 
spend on my own account. But 
whatever may be my situation in life, 
Ihave no reason to be ashamed of 
the poorest and meanest station 
Which God may be pleased to -ap- 
point for me, while I have not been 


* St. Matt. vi. 33 *+S* Luke xu. 15, 


sinfully accessary in reducing myself 


to it, and, without any murmuring 
or repining, take it in good part from 
the hands of that gracious, all-direct- 
ing Providence, which points to the 
rest and happiness of heaven as the 
blessed conclusion of all the toil and 
trouble that are endured with Chrise 
tian patience and resignation on this 
earth. 

Blessed indeed are they who thus 
use the world without abusing it, 
and pass through it with that indif- 
ference, either as to its joys or its 
sorrows, which may well be expect- 
ed from those who have a_ better 
country in their eye, and are only so- 
journing here for a while, to prepare 
them for that fixed and eternal abode, 
which awaits them in the mansions 
of heaven. 

We maintain nothing that is new 
or fanciful, like the wild theories 
which modern refinement is daily 
producing. We are so constituted, 
that the primitive martyrs, and holy 
men of old, would have joined in 
communion with us ; our doctrine 
and worship, our order and ministry, 
being the same as what they them- 
selves approved, and practised, and 
enjoyed. 

When our Church was rescued 
from the oppressive influence of Pa- 
pal power, and exerted the improv- 
ed strength of her piety and learning, 
in working 2 happy reformation from 
the errors and corruptions which she 
had imbibed from her long connec- 
tion with the seat of Romish super- 
stition, she took care to distinguish 
between what was truly primitive 
and what might be justly denomina- 
ted Popish ; and, while she evinced 
her zeal in throwing off the latter, 
was no less anxious to retain the for- 
mer, lest, in her struggle to get free 
of the fictions of Popery, she should 
lose any part of real Christianity. 
In effecting the blessed change which 
was then experienced, the rule which 
she walked by was the Word of God, 
as explained and illustrated by A pos- 
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tolic and primitive practice ; and 
her great care was, to provide, as 
far as possible, that nothing should 
be taught which was not true ; noth- 
ing enjoined which was not lawful ; 
and nothing omitted in the worship 
and service of God, which might be 
expedient for promoting his glory, 
and the edification of his people 

This was the way in which our 
Church was reformed, and these 
were the objects kept in view, 
through the whole progress of this 
good work. If in any thing we dif- 
fer from the truly primitive Church, 
it is only in those smaller matters in 
which the several parts of that 
Church differed from one another, or 
in such things as every national 
Church has power to appoint or al- 
ter, so as to suit its own particular 
situation and circumstances. In all 
matiers of faith and doctrine, we 
acknowledge the supreme, infallible 
authority of the word of God, and 
strictly adhere to what is there re- 
vealed, for our instruction in right- 
eousness : our ministry and form of 
Ecclesiastical administration is per- 
fectly agreeable to the Apostolic 
model; and, in the outward celebra- 
tion of divine service, we observe the 
middle course between the gaudy 
show of superstition, and a slovenly 
and disgusting appearance ; between 
a multitude of burdensome ceremo- 
nies, and atotal want of that rever- 
ence and decency of carriage, which 
becomes the house of God. 

Go» in his mercy grant, that all 
who profess and call themselves 
Christians, may be led into the way 
of truth, hold the faith in unity of 
spirit, worship him in the bond of 
peace, and live together in righteous- 

ness of life; And “ unto him that is 
able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think, ac- 
cording to the power that worketh 
iv us—unto him be glory in the 
Church, by Christ Jesus, throughout 
all ages, world without end. 

AMEN.” 


On violating the Lord’s day. 


Messrs. Epirors, 


I observe with not a little regret 
an increasing relaxation in the ob- 
servance of the Lord’s day, among 
the inhabitants of the place where I 
live; and I cannot help thinking, 
that we are rapidly passing from 
the extreme of overdone strictness, 
to the opposite one of licentiousness, 
in our estimations of what we owe to 
the sanctity of the Sabbath. It is 
not my business to enquire how much 
of this is to be attributed to tke re- 
laxation of our former laws on this 
subject, nor whether the laws now 
in existence are sufficient, if punc- 
tually executed, to check an evil 
which is manifestly gaining ground. 
I read with some attention, in the 
papers last autumn, the debates of 
our law makers about the beginning 
and ending of the Lord’s day, and 
the easing of certain burthened con- 
sciences, which were scandalized at 
the idea of labouring on the seventh 
day, and although not a little was 
said about the sacred rights of con- 
science, 1 could not well see how it 
applied to the case in hand, for no 
law I believe was contemplated to 
compel any body to work on the 
first day of the week,—nor indeed on 
any day. Something was said too, 
if I recollect right, in attempting to 
show that the Lord’s day began 
when the bell rung for church, and 
ended when the evening blessing was 
pronounced—an explanation which 
certainly has the advantage of being 
a /“ovel one in this our protestant 
land, and very accommodating to 
those who have the good fortune to 
live ata distance from divine wor- 
ship. But to return—it is no uncom- 
mon thing to see from my window, 
as the bells give notice that /he hour 
of prayer is come, 2 number of our 
cits, some of the younger sort, gaily 
mounted on horseback, and some 


with their wives and as many child- 
ren as their vehicle will contain, es- 
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caping as I suppose from the smoke, 
and dust, and crowded streets of the 
city, to snuff the country air a little, 
and refresh their spirits among the 
green fields. ‘They are not I believe 
for the most part seventh day bap- 
tists ; and the choice of the time for 
making these excursions shows them 
not to be of the sect, who consider 
the day of rest to begin at ten or 
eleven o’clock inthe morning. Nor 
am I assured that they are on their 
way to any camp meeting in the 
neighbourhood, which might give 
their emigration at this particular s 
hour the appearance of being under- 
taken for pious purposes. 

But in serious sadness, Messrs. 
Editors, this habit of violating the 
sanctity of the Lord’s day is growing 
to be an evil of magnitude, and calls 
for the decided reprobation of every 
serious member of the community. 
Evil customs creep in by slow and 
imperceptible degrees, and are more 
easily crushed in the beginning than 
when they have been matured and 
confirmed by time. There surely 
can be no hardship in abstaining 
from unnecessary recreations one 
day in seven, in obedience to the 
laws of God and man: or, if it is a 
hardship, it would be better for a 
few individuals to suffer, than for 
the morals ot the community to be 
poisoned by their example. There 
are days enough in the seven for 
every purpose of business and recre- 


ation, without encroaching on that, 
‘on which * God rested from all the 


work which he had made,” and bles- 
sed and sanctified it. Should this 
paper meet the eye of any one who 
pleads guilty to the charge of convert- 
ing the Lord’s day into a day of re- 
creation, I would beg of him, were 
it only for the sake of example, not 
to made a_ public exhibition of his 
contempt of all authority human and 
divine ; and I can assure him that 
the’ time will come, when he. will 
wish he had spent every day of rest 
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which he now devotes to amusement 
or labour, in “the house of prayer.” 


a MEO ae- 


Report of the General Convention, 


ON THE STATE OF THE CHURCH, 
Concluded. 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


The diocese of South Carolina, it 
appears, has been deeply afilicted 
since the meeting of the last general 
convention. The clergy and laity 
of that church have not only to de- 
plore the loss of their late diocesan, 
the right Rev. Dr. Dehon, the recol- 
lection of whose virtues and talents 
they love to cherish in their hearts ; 
but death hath also deprived them of 
the Rev. Dr. Perey, late rector of 
St. Paul’s church, Charleston, and of 
the Rev. Thomas Frost, late assist- 
ant minister of St. Philip’s church, 
Charleston. The episcopal Office, 
however, was not suffered long to re- 
main vacant ; but was happily filled 
by the election of the Rev. Dr. Bow- 
en in February 1818, who appears, 
from an address of his clergy, to pos- 
sess their thorough confidence and 
affection. A fund for the support of 
the bishop was likewise instituted in 
the -ame year, which is progressing, 
and promises to effect the important 
object it contemplated. 

The number of clergymen within 
the diocese of South Carolina, has 
evidently increased ; and there is 
yet no visible decline of the zeal of 
either the clergy or laity Mr. Da- 
vid I. Campbell, Mr. Francis P. De- 
lavaux, Mr. Henry Gibhes, Mr. John 
W. Chandler, and Mr. William Wil- 
son. who had been received as can- 
didates for holy orders by bishop 
Dehon, were admitted to that of dea- 
cons; the four first named in the 
diocese of South Carolina, and the 
last in that of Pennsylvania by let- 
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ters dismissory from the former. Mr. 
Edward Rutledge, received as a 
candidate for orders in this diocese, 
was ordained deacon, by virtue of 
letters dimissory, in the diocese of 
Connecticut. The Rev. Frederick 
Dalcho, the Rev. Albert.A. Muller, 
the Rev. Maurice H. Lance, the Rev. 
Francis P. Delavaux, the Rev. 
Thomas Osborne (since removed to 
the diocese of Ohio,) the Rev. Alston 
Gibbes, and the Rev. Joseph M. 
Gilbert, have within the same peri- 
od been ordained priests; the two 
first at Philadelphia, and the others 
in South Carolina. Several candi- 
dates are now preparing for the min- 
istry in that diocese, and there is 
a prespect flattering to the hopes of 
the friends of the church, that it will 
in this diocese yet effectually be re- 
stored from the state to which it had 
after the revolutionary war been re- 
duced. At present, it appears, there 
are more of its parishes supplied, 
than at any intermediate period since 
the war. 

The protestant episcopal society 
for the advancement of christianity 
in South Garolina, which was insti- 
tuted a few years ago, and has pros- 
pered in an unexampled manner, has 
done much good. ‘This society is 
by its constitution strictly identified 
with the church. It devises and ex- 
ecutes liberal things. By its funds 
it has helped to re-establish ald pa- 
rishes, which had fallen into decay. 
It actually contributes to the support 
of several ministers. 

A society has been also formed, 
consisting of young men and others, 
having missions for its object ; and 
it has already been instrumental of 
good by the employment of the Rev. 
Mr. Fowler in a quarter of the dio- 
cese, which had never been visited 
by an episcopal clergyman since the 
revolution. There is a happy pros- 
pect of extending the borders of our 
church farther into the interior by 
the formation, with the help of the 
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fOcr, 


protestant episcopal society for the 
advancement of christianity in South 
Carolina, of congregations in one oy 
two of the interior districts. 

Sunday schools have been estab. 
lished in several parts of the diocese, 
and have been the occ:sion of good 
to many, it is hoped, particularly to 
the people of colour. ‘They are, 
however, of too recent a date to ena 
ble us to say much about them, 
Tracts have also been published and 
distributed by the protestant episco- 
pal society for the advancement of 
christianity in South Carolina, cal- 
culated to excite attention, to instruct 
the people in practical religion, and 


to attach them to the doctrine, disci. J 


pline and liturgy of the church, 
Among those tracts is a catechism, 
edited under the authority and direc- 
tion of the bishop and his cergy, 
which is explanatory of the one in 
the book of Common Prayer The 
people of colour are beginning to be 
instructed in those doctrines and 
principles of the christian religion, 
which will tend to promote their 
comfort and well-being here, and 
their everlasting happiness hereafter, 
with a prospect of success conducive 
to their improvement and ameliora- 
tion. 

On the whole, the condition of the 
church in South Carolina is favour- 
able. 
his entering on the ducies of the dio- 
cese, almost every parish within it. 
Confirmation is regularly administer- 
ed. The rubricks and canons are 
conscientiously observed. Both cler- 
gy and laity evince a resolution to 
adhere to the order of the church, 
and to oppose all innovation. 

The number of baptisins, reported 
to the diocesan conventions within 
the last three years, is eight hundred 
and thirty-nine; yet that number is 
defective, as reports do not appear 
to have been received from all the 
parishes every year. The numbei 
of communicants appears to be on 


The bishop has visited, since | 
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thousand four hy red and fifty-se- 
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er of pain to stagger our virtue, or of 


pleasure to seduce it, it is impossible 
we can be so formed, or so situated 
by a just and good God, as to be un- 
der an absolute necessity of trans- 
gressing those laws, which He has 
laid down for the regulation of our 
conduct. We may rest assured that 
He will give us power, either natur- 
al, or supernatural, to balance our 


our nature, and the common influen- 
ces of the Holy Spirit will be able 
to support us. “‘ If any temptation 
come upon us, more than is common 
to man,” God will send us, provi- 
ded we desire, and endeavour to de- 
serve it, more than common assist- 


We are not however to conclude 
from hence, that God will deliver us 
out of temptation without any trou- 
As without Him, 

we can do nothing, so neither will 
He do any thing without us. His 
grace is not intended to supersede, 
but to co-operate with our own earn- 
est endeavours: and the most effec- 
tual method of securing lo ourselves 
the divine assistance, is to make a@ 
speedy and vigorous use of ali those 
means mith which we are furnished 
for working out our salvation. 

Porrevs, 


In the common trials of 
our virtue, the common efforts of 


ts ven, although t¥ .. too falls a little 

one oy short of the try ch. 

OHIO. 
estab. By a letter from the Right Rev. 
iocese, the bishop of this diocese, addressed 
f good to the House of Bishops in this con- 
arly to vention, and by them transmitted to 
y are, the house of clerical and tay dep- 
tu eas uties, it appears that the same Right 
them, Rev. Bishop has admitted the Rey. defeats. 
ed and Intrepid Morse, deacon, from New- 
Ppisco York, to the holy order of priests, 
ent of and Mr. Benjamin Birge of Ken- 
1, cab tucky, to that of deacon; and has 
nstruct confirmed, since his svitlement in 
n, and his diocesan capacity, two hundred 
- disci- and thirty-four persons. 
hurch, | At Dayton, on the Miami, and in 
chism. several places in the east, and north @lCce. 
diret- east of the state, new parishes have 
ergy, been formed. 
one in », The clergy of the diocese are six, 
The esides the bishop. Philander ble on our part. 
y to be Chase, jun. has been admitted a 
al candidate for holy orders. 
ligion, In laying the preceding statement 
their before the house of bishops, the 
> and house of clerical and lay deputies 
vafter, solicit their counsel and their prayers 
tad for the blessing of Almighty God. 
eliora- 
of the Extract. 
= Wauatever may be the corrup- 
Sarit tion of our nature, whatever the pow- 
hin it. 
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orted 
vithin Sweet as the Shepherd’s tuneful reed, 
ndred From Sion’s mount I heard the sound ; 
ber is Gay sprang the flow’rets of the mead, 
ppear and gladden’d nature smiled around : 
1 the The voice of peace salutes mine ear 5 
mbet Christ’s lovely voice perfumes the air. 
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Peace, troubled soul, whose plaintive moan 
Hath taught these rocks the notes of woe— 
Cease thy complaint, suppress thy groan, 
And let thy tears forget to flow : 
Behold! The precious balm is found, 
Which lulls thy pain, and heals thy wound. 


Come, freely come, by sin oppres’t ; 
Unburthen here thy weighty load ; 
Here find a refuge and a rest, 
Safe on the bosom of thy God— 
Thy God, thy Saviour, glorious word ! 
That sheathes th’ avenger’s glitt’ring sword. 





As spring the winter—day the night— 

Peace, sorrow’s gloom shall chase away ; 

And smiling gay, a Seraph bright, 

Shall tend thy steps, and near thee stray ; 
While glory weaves th’ immortal crown, 
And waits to claim thee for her own. 


I 


(From the MSS. of the late James W. Eastburn. ) 
HYMN FOR MUSIE. 


Wake the deep, the solemn strain, 
To the Lord of life and light ; 
Angels sing! and man again 
Swell the Hallelujah bright ! 
Kindling choirs in ardour rise, 
Rapt to holy ecstacy ; , 
Earth, and all the answering skies, 
Echo for the harmony! 


Wake again, ye glorious choirs ! 
Sing a Saviour’s dying pain ; 
Saints, upon your golden lyres 
Tell Immanuel’s peaceful reign ! 
How he triumphed, how he died— 
Let the glowing descant sing ;— 
Hail him risen, and glorified, 
Jesus, our Almighty King ! 
J.W.E. 


*,* We wish to correct an error in the running title of a piece in our 
last "tammber, page 287, which escaped us in reading the proof-sheet. The 
title, “ Profanation of Churches,” was intended for another piece on the 
same page of the Christian Remembrancer, bu! was put, by a mistake of the 
printer, at the head of the piece on beginning Divine Service with singing. 

We also beg leave to cerrect another mistake in a note, page 258, the 
fault of which we must take to ourselves. The “ Answer to the Re- 
view,” which is there attributed to Doct. Wyatt, is anonymous, and s@ 
it onght to have been stated by us. 








